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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponvent. | 
The Jersey Lily.—The Prettiest Road in England.— 
“The Falsehood of Extremes.”"—A Definition of 
Platform Eloquence, 
Be senna in journalism has extended to 
the Channel Islands. Mrs. Langtry having 
migrated from Jersey to Guernsey, is followed in 
her walks upon that island by “small crowds” — 
a circumstance resented by the 
Guernsey Advertiser, “ One 
single Jersey lily among num- 
berless equally sweet Guern- 
sey lilies should be sim- 
ply nowhere......Many people, 
indeed,” it says, “ have actually 
declined to believe that the 
lady is Mrs. Langtry at all, 
so far has she failed to real- 
ize their anticipations.” 
Mr. Edward Clarke, although 
a bitter Tory, is, it is generally 
understood, a very good fellow ; 
it is a pity, therefore, that he 
should seek to swell the ranks 
of those self-asserting gentle- 
men who, “being self-made, 
remove from the Creator a 
great responsibility,” and are 
eventually biographized for the 
rising generation. He has been 
giving a lecture of the “I am 
that boy” type to the City of 
London College, describing how 
from a humble evening class 
student he came to represent 
three boroughs in six weeks 
or so. I suppose it will be 
beneath his present dignity to 
compete for Mr. Peters’ prizes, 
one of £100 and the other of 
£50, for essays on “ Liberalism 





and its Demoralizing Effect 
upon the National Religion 


and the Liberties of England.” 
It is probable the publicans 
will presently be offering a 
prize for essays onthe “ Advan- 
tages of Drunkenness,” and 
on the “Comparative Evils 
wrought by the Advocates of 
Total Abstinence and Modera- 
tion.” 

From the public-houses, by- 
the-bye, among other benefits, 
we sometimes derive an addi- 
tion to the national vocabulary, 
I gather from a recent police 
case that a common phrase in 
the bar, parlor for being pos- 
sessed of property (that is to 
say, I suppose, personalty, not 
landed estate) is “ brassey.”’ 
“Seeing Jones so ‘ brassey,’” 
says the report, “I asked him 
where he got his money from.” 
Now considering that there are 
already nearly a hundred words 
describing the possession of the 
circulating medium, the coiner 
of this novelty deserves some 
credit. 

It was in a bar parlor, or 
rather in a commercial room, 
where that argument . arose 
about “the prettiest road in 
England” which I see quoted in 
somany papers. Two commer- 
cial travellers are asked to give 
their opinion on this point in 
writing, and unknown. to one 
another; one writes, “The 
road from. Coventry to War- 
wick,” the other, “The road 
from Warwick to Coventry.” 
It is a very. pretty road, no 
doubt, but these gentry should 
have confined their comparisons to their. own 
district. __It is clear they had never driven from 
Windermere to Grasmere. Moreover, a road that 
is as pretty one way as it is the other can not 
occupy a high rank even in prettiness. 

The printers, always good friends of mine, I 
am happy to say have been asserting their rights. 
They had ordered a “‘ wayz-goose” dinner at an 
inn, for which £5 was to be paid; but “the meat 








Fig. 1.—Scraw Sart :Croak. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description’ see Supplement. 





was raw, the vegetables uncooked, and a duck 
(which was in the contract) had neither wings, 
legs, nor stuffing.” As for the wayz-goose, it does 
not appear to have been cooked at all. The inn. 
keeper, however, sued for his money, which the 
judge declined to give him, on the ground that 
the party had gone “to dine, and not merely to 
eat”—a very admirable decision, and one which 
I wish could be made applicable to cooks, We 
engage them to cook and not to spoil, to nourish 








and not to poison us, and yet when a bad cook is 
once in our house, there is no remedy but to en- 
dure her.for a month,or to pay her her-month’s 
wages for nothing. 

1 wonder who is the “ dramatic speculator” who 
has offered the Oberammergau theatrical star 
£30,000 “ to act the Christus in several European 
capitals, beginning with Madrid; one of the first 
conditions of the contract being that he should 


Fig. 2.—Ciora anv: Piusn Dress.—Front.—For 
Back, see Page 773.—(For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 30-41.) 





communicate the secret of the manner in which 


he was affixed to the cross.” 

The conduct of the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
that of other noblemen in resolving to take up 
their residence during the winter in Ireland, not- 
withstanding the disturbed state of the country, 
is very meritorious; but it is hardly so coura- 
geous, or at least so outspoken, as the behavior 
of Lord Ardilaun, who, according to the Times, 
has resolved to reside in Ireland indefinitely ; that 


1 


is to say, for the remainder of the shooting season. 

There are few things mote ludicrous than the 
lengths to.whieh the apostles of anti-everything 
are prepared to go in their statements when they 
want anything done away with: the vegetarian 
will prove meat to be poisonous ; the hommopath 
that a grain of medicine becomes in the human 
frame a upas-tree; the total abstainer that the 
purchase of a brandy ball is the first step in the 
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Fig. 3.—Suran Satin 
Front.—|[See Fig. 
For description see Supplement- 





road to ruin. The authorities of the Band of 
Hope, for example, have just issued a ukasé 
against juvenile smoking, and quite right too; 
only they must needs address to grown-up smok- 
ers also such arguments as these: “That smok- 
ing is an unmanly leaning on a solace to care and 
labor, enabling men°to be idle without growing 
weary of idleness, and to make them happy when 
they should be miserable.” Moreover, “ since the 
passion for tobacco has been the cause of serious 

fires and disastrous explosions, 


this meeting,” ete. The one 
gleam of argument in their 
manifesto seems to be that 


women do not use tobacco; but 
in that case, why call the male 
passion “unmanly” ? 
Why not say that it is “ unwo 


ior it 


manly” solace to care and 
trouble ? These antl-every 
thingarian institutions have 
many officials; why do they 


not include one solitary speci 
men of common-sense and o1 
dinary behavior, who shall ad 
vise “our committee,” and re 
strain it from making itself ri- 
diculous, at all events when it 
comes into public? I see there 
is a suggestion from the Vege 
tarian Society “for the pur- 
chase of estates to be colonized 
by vegetarian teetotalers and 
non-smokers”; if they would 
add to this happy band the 
anti - vaccinationists, and emi 
grate a good long way off, the 
undertaking will have my high- 
est approbation 

At a public meeting the other 
day, where a very distinguished 
statesman had promised to ad 
dress the assembly, a remark 
was made which, though not 
intended, seems to me to have 
all the 
epigram. 
the company 


force of philosophic 
The room was small, 
large and not 
select, and the atmosphere 
mephitic. As the windows 
would not open, it was decided 
that one or two panes should 
be broken to admit air; only 
it was prudently proposed 
that a few words should be 
spoken to explain the matter, 
lest the breaking of the panes 
should cause apanic. The May- 
or accordingly got up, but could 
not obtain a hearing. “We 
don’t want you /” “We want 
Dizzy ! “Beaconsfield! Bea- 
consfield!” At last the Mayor 
dominated the “You 
idiots, I don’t want to speak ; 
I have got something to say.” 
A better definition of platform 
eloque nee, I venture to think, 
than he could have made after 





clamor: 


a month of cogitation. 

In a recent dog - stealing 
case, the question of ownership 
was decided in a manner 
which the magistrate described 
as “most conclusive,” namely, 
by the animal leaping from 
the arms of the prosecutor and 
rushing into those of the de- 
fendant. It is curious that in 
of disputed ownership 
among humans—as ina bigamy 


cases 


trial, for instance—similar tes- 
timony would go for nothing. 

If anything wanting 
to set honest rhen against the 
ruffians of Ireland, who, under 
pretense. of liberty and in 
the name of rights, hough 
cattle and cut off men’s ears, it is their treatment 
of Lady Mountmorres.. Not satisfied with the 
murder of her husband, these wretches refused to 
sell her fuel, or allow her to have any one to cut 
down her England surely not to be 
blamed if cowardice and cruelty of this sort put 
for the moment any other justice save that of 
the whip and the gallows out of sight 

The astonishment of the British public at the 
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trees. 
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snow-storm at Buenos Ayres is almost equal to 
that of the natives themselves. It was unaware, 
it seems, that “ snow ever fell in South America,” 
which is a district, however, of some extent. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted, if the ac- 
counts of the catastrophe are correct, that the 
snow-storm was very partial. “Two hundred and 
fifty thousand mares” are estimated to have per- 
ished; but there is not a word about the horses. 

As a protest, perhaps, against the habit, which, 
to judge from the many letters printed on the 
subject, must be getting general, of training cats 
to act as retrievers, “a fashionably dressed and 
aristocratic female” has been going about Lon- 
don in cabs at a very cheap rate, thanks to the 
companionship of an exceptionally big Newfound- 
land dog. Her simple plan was, on concluding 
her journeys, to set the dog at the cabman, and 
walk off without paying. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 





THE TALE OF THE CAT-TAIL ; OR, 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 


Down in a swamp where the alders bloom 
A weary cat-tail hung its head. 

“My heart is wrapped around with gloom ; 
I would, I would, that I were dead! 

Life here is never hilarious, 

And always somewhat malarious,” 
Said this discontented cat-tail. 


“Why am I not a fair moss-rose, 

That a poet’s strain might tell of me, 
Or a maiden. press me to her nose, 

And gently, tenderly, smell of me? 
Oh, how I bemoan my humble walk!” 
And a large tear trickled down the stalk 

Of the sorrowful, weeping cat-tail. 


“But since my lot with grief is rife, 
Since fate, cruel fate, so decrees, 

Tl do my best, and the orange of life 
I will most thoroughly squeeze ; 

And I'll lift my head—I will, indeed— 

And put off for a period going to seed,” 
Said this very virtuous cat-tail. 


So it pushed aside the green leaves that 
Surrounded it like a closet, 

And the neighboring plants were astonished at 
Its great adipose deposit. 

On other’ cat-tails it quite looked down, 

For none grew so plethoric and brown 
As this noble-hearted cat-tail. 


Bigger and browner the cat-tail grew, 
Till at last, one summer day, 
A maiden fair, with eyes of blue, 
Came driving along that way. 
She had studied artistic decoration, 
And gave a delighted exclamativu 
hen she saw the noble cat-tail. 


She spared it not; In its noble prime 
She cut it short on the spot; 

But it knew it was near its seedy time, 
And would rather be cut than not, 
And it almost erupted its sleek fat side 
With its fervid joy and its lionest pride, 

This stout but modest cat-tail. 


The maiden showed to all her friends 
Her captured cat-tail, brown and tall ; 
She made it a bow with loops and ends, 
And hung it up against the wall. 
The humble cat-tail was much elated, 
In its position so elevated, 
As a decorative cat-tail. 


For by its side there hung in state 
Some Kensington-work on flannel, 
While a one-legged stork looked for his mate 
From a pleasing neighboring panel. 
And these with a gorgeous peacock’s feather 
And a Japanese fan all hang together 
With the now esthetic cat-tail ! 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A new Serial Story for Girls, by Mus. JOHN 
LILLiK, entitled 


MILDRED’S. BARGAIN, 


will be begun in an early number of YOUNG 
PHOrLE. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 


No. 55 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
November 16, opens with an illustrated story of 
the New Hampshire, Mountains, by Rose TERRY 
Cooke, entitled “ The. Fox-skin Coat.” Tt also 
contains “* Alice and the Wolves,” an incident 
of life in. Arizona fifteen years ago, illustrated ; 
Chapter Ten of “ Who was Paul Grayson ?” illus- 
trated ; “ The Story of a Victoria Cross,” and 
how it was won by * Quiet Quentin,” illustrated ; 
“ The Roverings and the Parade ;” Chapter 
Three of “ The Boy General ;? “ A Child’s Vic- 
tory,” an illustrated story for girls; the funny 
poem of “ Senorita Catita Maltesa,” with five il- 
tustrations ; “ A Pleasant ~eoege with a de- 
scription of the games and tricks that made it so, 
by FRANK BELLEW, illustrated ; besides poems, 
pussles, and an unusually attractive and full 
Post-office Box. 





APPLING. 
IHERE are many various harvests the 
world over, each having a peculiar 
charm and poetry of its own. In one place 


it is the harvest of the vineyard on the 
castled slopes of the Rhine, on the bills of 
France, or the volcanic sides of Vesuvius, in 
the fields of Greece—harvests around whose 
bald facts are woven images of beauty. in 
form and hue that painters and sculptors 





and singers have been swift to seize. Then 
there is the harvest of the grain field, with 
its reapers, its sheaves, its wains, its sweet 
old stories, such as that of RUTH in the corn; 
its pictures, such as that famous one of the 
“Blessing of the Wheat”; its vast Western 
existence on this continent of boundless hori- 
zons, and wonder-working machines tossing 
sheaves to right and left like giants at play. 
If less universal than these, yet hardly less 
beautiful, is the hop harvest, with its love- 
ly blooming bunches in a sort of simulation 
of the grape, and the scenes of its merry 
pickers down their long green lanes. But 
quite as full of attraction as any other is 
the apple harvest of New England and those 
regions where the apple-tree is as much an 
institution as the house itself. 

For who, living in the country or the 
large country town, in the parallels of its 
habitat, pretends to own a house without 
an apple-tree? And who owns one apple-tree 
and does not wish fortwo? And who would 
own a farm without an orchard? And who 
that has one does not feel a kind of family 
affection for the old gnarled and moss- 
grown growth which has so rooted itself in 
the soil, has so long been a part of the fam- 
ily life and reminiscence as to seem little 
less than an ancestor? 

From the first flake of the pink snow that 
drifts across their boughs in May with 
clouds of fragrance and songs of nestlings 
and lights of glancing wings, to the heavy 
drooping of their branches dropping thick 
shade in the deeps of summer, to the time 
when they are starred with their ruddy 
wealth, the apple-tree is a pleasure to the 
eye aud to the senses—perfect in its spring- 
time beauty, and with an air of homely 
heartiness and health the rest of the year; a 
matronly, motherly thing, happy, it would 
almost seem, in giving happiness, as if it 
knew how grateful was its summer shade, 
its autumn juices; as if it knew the good 
times it furnished to the gay guests of the 
“paring bee”; to lovers sitting by the fire 
and watching their greenings sputter as 
they roast before the coals and tell the tale 
of which loves the best; to the roysterers of 
All-halloween ducking their heads in water 
tubs for the red retreating sphere; to friends 
and neighbors on a winter night who, hav- 
ing trudged across the snowy fields, are re- 
galed with mellow fruit and mellower cider; 
to all the light-limbed gatherers on autumn 
days who climb among the boughs or roll 
the bright heaps together in the orchard 
corners. 

There are few scenes pleasanter to the eye 
of those that from childhood have known 
the apple-tree in garden and field and about 
the back door than those of the apple gath- 
ering. The branches, that all the sum- 
mer have hung a little more heavily day by 
day, have long been hiding under their 
dropping weight the far-stretching orchard 
aisles whose arched roofs and turfed floors 
have seemed fit for fairy dancing-halls ; now 
men and boys have climbed among them 
with baskets and ladders, or are emptying 
their loads by the piles of barrels, this load 
yellow as the apples of the Hesperides, that 
red as rubies are, and all as fragrant as the 
first apple that ever tempted Eve. The 
girls and the women of the family are usu- 
ally as busy as the men are, too; and even 
the horses of the waiting teams arch their 
necks and turn their wistful eyes, apprecia- 
tive of the sweet morsels that they love so 
well. In all the time of the harvest no oth- 
er work is to be done, no men can be hired 
to lay stone or haul gravel or cart wood; the 
“appling,” before the frost can work its 
mischief, or the high winds toss and hurt 
the fruit, has tasked the energies of a whole 
neighborhood. 

How picturesque, then, are the cider 
mills with their enormous heaps of fruit 
about them! how far and how deliciously 
on every hand you can scent the air they 
load with their aroma as you ride along, as 
if the virtue of golden pippin, and of the 
gillyflowers, the richness of whose deep red 
skin stains the snowiness of the black-seed- 
ed white flesh with a crimson tinge, of 
snow-apple, and of nonesuch, had all melt- 
ed into the atmosphere, and b a part 
of it! And although the sky be full of the 
promise of winter, and although the heap 
of fruit be chill to the touch, one feels, in 
receiving the rich odor, in looking at the 
rich colors of the glittering heaps on the 
ground, something of the warmth and cheer 
of which they will presently be a part; of 
red-embered fires, and.beaming faces round 
them that they will help illuminate—tires 
no more red. and shining than the apples 
that toast before them; of “ turn-overs,” and 
of “ pan-dowdies,” and of “ apple-jack”; and 
one feels that the apple harvest is valued 
none too much, and that, from the blossoms 
of May to the “dried-apple sauce” of March, 
the apple is the special blessing of its own- 
ers and growers, all that the date is to the 
Arab, a rough-coated, warm-hearted friend, 
a vegetable guardian angel of hearth and 
home and happiness. 








NOVEMBER. 


e EPUTATION,” says the brilliant Iago, 

“is a most false imposition: oft got 
without merit and lost without deserving.” 
Who has a good word for November? The 
kindest epithet she hears is “ gloomy.” She 
is accused of tempting to melancholy and 
suicide. Neither beauty nor worth is con- 
ceded to her. 

We take our opinions, like our garments, 
ready-made, and do not question their ex- 
cellence if they look well. The English 
November deserves, perhaps, all the railing 
accusations which poets and essayists have 
bestowed on her, and which we have borrow- 
ed much at random. Oozy fields and lead- 
en skies, bleak winds and the perpetual drip 
of rain, a miserable creeping chill in the 
air, no color, no glow, no vividness any- 
where, all life one low depressing monotone 
—these are the gifts of her malignant fairy 
to this unwelcome daughter of the English 
year. 

But our November is a creature of anoth- 
errace. Her skies are an opaline blue. If 
her trees are naked, they stand in sculptured 
beauty against the frosty air, their symme- 
try almost more alluring than their leafy 
loveliness. There are browns and grays 
and faded yellows yet left in the pastures 
which make the summer lushness half taw- 
dry in the remembrance. If Zephyr and 
Boreas and the blast Euroclydon sometimes 
come sounding up the valleys, it is to bring 
such a wild energy of storm as sets the blood 
a-tingle in our veins. And who would not 
pay the price of the surliest November for 
that pensive darling of the year the Indian 
summer, with its luminous haze, its purple 
distances, its golden warmth, and tender 
beauty that stirs the founts of tears? 

Besides, what social pleasures does not 
November bring! It is the true beginning 
of “the season”—magical phrase, which 
means, not a new birthday of Time, but the 
sowing of civilities and reaping of invita- 
tions. Late lingerers on mountain and sea- 
shore have returned to their long-silent 
houses. The silken splendors of the draw- 
ing-rooms have cast their nightly color off. 
Society women get out their visiting lists, 
andthe meu to them pertaining smile once 
more with deep contentment on the thresh- 
old of their club. Through all the social 
strata, from the grand ladies whose exclu- 
siveness is their boast, to those unsophisti- 
cated fair ones whose ultimate dream of 
bliss is a Fireman’s Ball; from the fashion- 
able set who give days and nights to the 
consideration of a bonnet or the disposition 
of a flounce, to that grave contingent which 
sees a long perspective of evening meetings 
and Sunday services stretching along the 
months, the coming of “the season” is an 
unvarying satisfaction. 

The theatres, which have been in shirt 
sleeves all summer, so to speak, with their 
fustian plays and heterogeneous audience, 
are once more in full dress, as befits their 
more fastidious patronage. Though the 
song-birds have fled, silver-throated war- 
blers make vocal the opera-houses; and 
those democratic museums of art and lux- 
ury, the shop windows, wax ever more 
splendid. 

It is curious to note, as this renewed cur- 
rent of life fills the great arteries of the city, 
how a national habit of pleasure-loving has 
been steadily growing among us. It is as 
if some transfusion of blood from the more 
southern races were modifying our old stock. 
Not very long ago an almost Puritan sober- 
ness marked the general attire, customs, and 
surroundings. Even Wealth was a little 
shamefaced at being conspicuous, and Plea- 
sure went about apologizing for her frivol- 
ity and intrusiveness, But now, whether 
we have listened to the warnings of the doc- 
tors, or brought back some wisdom from con- 
tact with other peoples, or developed a fac- 
ulty dormant, but not extinct, through many 
generations, we are certainly finding a joy 
of existence. We take kindly to amuse- 
ments. We contrive to overcome the dull- 
ness of much hard work. We try to bright- 
en the routine of home, and, as EMERSON 
advises, 

“ Lend to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 

The love and use of music have grown 
into a passion. Science leaves the scholar’s 
study, and visits with the people who crowd 
to hear her loftiest discourse. Women’s 
dress grows ever more splendid and artist- 
ic, dazzling the fancy with reds that call 
to the blood, yellows like woven gold, and 
textures of unimagined richness. Eyen our 
houses demand of the bricks and stone which 
compose them that they shall put on a new 
expression of ornament, color, and bright- 
ness. And it needs no argument to prove 
that this baptism of beauty is the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
change. 

In the country, also, November calls to a 
friendlier domestic life. When the fires 
burn hot, and-the lamps are lighted early, 








most people have more time for family and 
social intercourse. Life catches a reflected 
brightness from the glowing hearth. Friends 
are friendlier. And the most determined 
stay-at-home, the plainest nobody, has but 
to open a book, and, basking before his fire, 
be entertained by the best society of all 


es. 

If November be at times a sad compan- 
ion, it is, perhaps, because she sets us think- 
ing of our unfulfilled designs. In the whirl 
of the later winter, and the busy idleness of 
our tropic heats, the days pass and leave 
no record. A year ago we meant to do so 
much! The great deeds, the high purposes, 
the noble daily life, alas! where are they ? 
We had stories to tell, pictures to paint, 
songs to sing, that should touch the hearts 
of men to better things. The pen rusted, 
the palette gathered dust, the singer forgot 
the heavenly call. But again November 
stands full-handed with opportunity; and 
shall she not be welcome ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FASHIONABLE FURS. 


HE variety in furs is very great this season, 
and there are many changes and novelties 
to record. Seal-skin remains the favorite fur for 
sacques and cloaks, and squirrel-skins for lining, 
but aside from these there is nothing absolutely 
decreed by fashion, and it depends entirely upon 
individual taste and style whether the black fox, 
beaver, chinchilla, spotted leopard, or tiger-cat 
shall be chosen for the fur set or for the trim- 
mings of dresses or cloaks. Experience proves, 
however, that the beautiful chinchilla in its light 
gray shades is more becoming to blondes than 
brunettes, while seal-skin softens all complex- 
ions; that the rich black fox fur can not be well 
worn by very small ladies, or by those with a 
short neck, as its long thick fleece is too heavy, 
and gives a full high-shouldered effect, but that 
it is the stylish choice for tall and stately figures ; 
also that the tiger and leopard skins look best 
with brown costumes, and are especially suitable 
for very young ladies. Many of these fanciful 
furs are colored by art, and it is the fashion of 
the time to prefer these to those of natural hues. 
This coloring is so skillfully done that the furs 
do not crock, or at most rub off but slightly, and 
these stylish colored furs are bought by people 
of meds who can gratify every wish. Indeed, so 
popular are they that they replace the most valu- 
able sables, which are now left in the furriers’ 
care for safe-keeping all winter as well as in the 
summer. Nevertheless fine sables still hold their 
own in price, costing as much money as before 
they were laid aside for fancy furs. In regard 
to the care of furs, dealers say they must be kept 
in a cool dry place, and must not be dried by ar- 
tificial heat after having been exposed to rain or 
snow. This is especially true of seal-skin, which 
has its fine pile flattened, marked, and matted 
when dried by a fire or by furnace heat ; it should, 
instead, be exposed to the air of a cold room, and 
should be well spread out when drying. The seal 
fur is less liable to be eaten by moths than many 
other furs, and has been spared by them when 
sables in the same camphor chest were ruined. 
Camphor is most generally commended as a pre- 
servative against moths, and to this many ladies 
prefer to add pepper, finally wrapping the gar- 
ment hermetically in paper or in linen. The gum- 
camphor should be wrapped in tissue-paper, and 
stuck about in various places in the box, and not 
allowed to come in contact with the seal-skin, as 
there is danger of fading it. Perhaps the most 
important thing of all is that the fur should not 
be worn too late in the spring, and that it should 
be well beaten by rods, and thus thoroughly 
cleansed, before it is put away for the summer. 


¥UR PALETOTS, PELISSES, ETC. 


Paletots and pelisses are the novelties in shapes 
among the new long cloaks of seal-skin, and Ul- 
sters of seal are also shown. These long cloaks av- 
erage from forty-six to forty-eight inches in length, 
and reach half way below the knees, or to the an- 
kle. The graceful paletot is of slender shape, 
with large wide sleeves folded squarely upward 
from below, extending far behind to give a narrow 
back, and inserted high over the shoulder, giv- 
ing large armholes that make this cloak as easily 
thrown off and on asacircular. The paletot but- 
tons down the entire front, and has a wide collar, 
cuffs, and border of some rich fur with long fleece, 
such as black fox, beaver, otter, black marten, or 
chinchilla. Such cloaks are lined with quilted seal 
brown satin, and cost from $885 to $450. The 
stylish pelisse of seal-skin is shaped precisely like 
the surtout now worn by ladies, and is what un- 
skilled chroniclers of fashion—men, probably— 
call “a seal-skin dress.” It is at once an over- 
dress and cloak, requiring a very simple dress 
beneath it, and is especially complete when worn 
with a pelerine cape and great cuffs of natural 
brown beaver fur. It does not need a border of 
the fur; it is close-fitted to the waist, single- 
breasted, is fastened two-thirds of the way down 
the entire front, and is left open behind from the 
waist line down the middle of the back. With 
its cape this has the appearance of the great-coat 
of our ancestors; it is often ornamented inside 
with a: line of embroidery on the satin lining, 
and has inside pockets. The seal Ulster is a 
Russian-looking garment, looser than the pelisse, 
and of similar shape, except that it is double- 
breasted, is bordered all around, and may have a 
hood. The Albani long cloak is similar to the 
paletot, but is broader in the back, and the 
square sleeves do not extend so far behind. The 
Medicis—a stately shape introduced last year— 
remains in favor, also the Lahore, with its square 
hanging sleeves. The richest furs are used for 
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bordering these long cloaks, and none are made 
without borders except the pelisse, as the plain 
seal-skin is not effective in these long garments. 
The lowest-priced seal cloak shown is trimmed 
with silver-colored beaver, and costs $325. Fox 
argenté—a thick fleece silvered by art—is a styl- 
ish trimming for other cloaks, while the rich black 
fox fur is most el t of all; leopard-skins are 
used for borders, beaver, marten, etc. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


Seal-skin sacques remain the most popular fur 
wrap, and are increasing in value each season be- 
cause of the scarcity of the seals, and also because 
of the greater demand for this fur since it has 
become the fashionable choice with Parisiennes, 
when it was formerly confined to the use of Eng- 
lish and American ladies. The durable Alaska 
seal-skins are most used for these garments, as 
Shetland skins are difficult to get, and, though 
finer and richer, they do not wear as well as the 
strong Alaska skins. A good Alaska sacque may 
now be bought as low as $150. New and stylish 
seal sacques are two inches shorter all around 
than those worn last year; they range from thir- 
ty-three to thirty-eight inches in length, the aver- 
age being thirty-five or thirty-six inches ; if longer 
than this, they do not look well with the short 
costumes with which they are most generally 
worn, They are double-breasted, and are slightly 
shaped in the back by being blocked on a figure, 
and this dispenses with the seams in the back, 
which are objectionable because the fur rubs off 
in the seams and makes the garment shabby. 
The neck is provided with a regular coat collar 
that will turn back in revers, leaving the throat 
exposed, or else it may be buttoned high, while 
the collar at the back will then form a stylish 
Byron collar. Bars of seal with cord links fasten 
the front. The quilted lining of satin Grec— 
twilled silk—is usually seal brown rather than 
the gay red or gold linings now in vogue for oth- 
er cloaks, Plain sacques without trimmings of 
other fur are the sensible choice, as it is the best 
outlay of money to put it all into the sacque 
proper, depending for its beauty on the velvet- 
like richness of the fur. But trimmed sacques 
are most fashionable, and the second season usual- 
ly finds a border of another fur added, also a col- 
lar and cuffs, and with these trimmed sacques 
there should be a muff that matches the trim- 
ming. Shorter fleeces are used for trimming 
sacques than for the long cloaks already de- 
scribed. The favorite trimmings for sacques are 
the various beaver borders, viz., the natural bea- 
ver, which is brown, shading in the light, and 
darker than otter; then the colored beaver, the 
plucked, the half-plucked, and these with or with- 
out the silvered hairs that are now sewed into 
many dark furs. Brown plucked beaver, with 
ali the stiff long hairs plucked out, is a handsome 
dark velvet-like border. Few otter borders are 
now used, as the skins are scarce and very costly. 
The black marten (American skunk) makes a 
very rich border, and is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, but this, like all tramming furs, is higher 
than formerly ; the charge for trimming a sacque 
with it is from $50 to $85, according to the width 
and quality of the border. A chinchilla border 
in gray shades is liked by young ladies, and is 
particularly becoming to blondes; it costs from 
$60 to $175, the latter price being asked for a 
very wide border the width of the animal’s skin. 
The stylish natural beaver trimming is added to 
a sacque for $50 to $100. The least costly trim- 
ming is that of the colored wool seal, which is 
$40 or $50, according to the width of the border. 
It is well to repeat here that the pile of seal fur 
turns upward in all well-made sacques, and that 
when brushing, or even smoothing the fur with 
the hand, the strokes should be upward—the 
way of the pile—to prevent the fur from look- 
ing sleek and poor. ‘To test this turn the sacque 
bottom upward, letting the pile fall down, and 
much of the velvet-like richness will be lost. 
We may also add that mink sacques are now 
shown at the furriers’,and are made with tail 
borders—rows of tails hanging down like fringe. 
They are very comfortable-looking, and will wear 
interminably, and have been long enough out of 
style to be revived now that there is a taste for 
old-fashioned things. They cost from $100 to 
$400. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


The paletot, the pelisse, and the Mandarin are 
the new shapes for fur-lined cloaks ; the first two 
are shaped like the seal cloaks of the same name, 
while the Mandarin has a cape of velvet that does 
not meet in the front, and is trimmed down the 
middle of the back with rich passementerie. The 
Medicis, the Radgah, and the roi de Lahore, the 
Meute, and circulars without number, are all shown 
in these warmly lined garments; a cloak called 
the Sparata has for its special feature a fur col- 
lar that flares outward at the top like a frill, and 
is also turned down as broadly as a Russian 
collar; moreover, there are a few short jaunty 
walking jackets of black figured silk lined with 
fur, and bordered with some light fur to outline 
a vest. The large stately cloaks, however, are 
most liked for fur linings, and these have their 
elegance enhanced by a great Russian collar and 
wide border of some rich long fleece. Black ci- 
selé velvet—with raised figures in the velvet pile 
on a satin ground—is the most elegant material 
for these cloaks, also the newest and most cost- 
ly. Brocaded satins in special designs, notably 
those with butterflies, make very handsome cloaks, 
and brocaded Surah (lustrous twilled silk with 
figures), with a motive of chrysanthemums, makes 
exquisite garments. Satin de Lyon, new armure 
silks, gros d’Ecosse, Sicilienne, and gros grain silk 
are also used for these luxurious wraps. The 
squirrel-lock fur is liked for lining heavy materi- 
als, because it is lighter in weight than lining 
made of the whole skins; in the former white 
prevails, as it is made entirely of the breasts of 





the animals, while gray shades predominate when 
the whole skins are used : the latter are most dur- 
able. The richest long fleeces are used for the 
bordering and collars of these stately cloaks. 
Black fox fur borders on a ciselé velvet paletot 
is the height of luxury and of elegance in cloaks ; 
fox argenté, silvered by art, is also a rich border ; 
black beaver half-plucked and with silvered 
threads is equally appropriate. Those with col- 
ored beaver with black fox borders may be worn 
by ladies dressing in mourning as well as by those 
in colors, The fur-lined pelisses have no bor- 
ders, = are worn with a collar, or a deeper pele- 
rine, and great cuffs; this ful it for 
slender ladies is the meth joudui teeing of 
these cloaks, and for blondes is trimmed with 
chinchilla; made of the butterfly brocade, whole 
squirrel linings, and chinchilla accessories, it costs 
$140; with black silvery beaver, half-plucked, it 
is $150. The ciselé velvet cloaks are far more 
costly. The lowest-priced shaped cloaks are of 
gros grain or of Sicilienne, and cost $100; the 
absence of the lustre of satin in these fabrics de- 
tracts from their style, and thus cheapens them. 
The fur-lined silk circular will always be liked as 
a carriage wrap by women of wealth, and for its 
warmth and comparatively low price by those of 
small means, Those with the gray whole squir- 
rel linings are commended because these linings 
are strongest. The most graceful circular is that 
with a seam down the middle of the back; they 
are most often without borders, the rich deep 
Russian collar being sufficient trimming. Satin 
de Lyon and armure silk are the most elegant 
materials for circulars, as brocades are not liked 
for them. A good circular will cost $70 or $80. 
Those of wool armure with all the silk thrown on 
the surface are very handsome and useful; well 
lined, they are $75, 


FUR SETS. 


Sets of fur will be more worn than they have 
been for several winters, as they are needed to 
complete many of the fashionable velvet and 
cloth cloaks. The boa has been superseded by 
larger and more comfortable collars and capes. 
The small round collar, the medium large Eu- 
génie collar cut off square across the front, yet 
long enough to cover the chest, the long narrow 
écharpe, or scarf collar, the shorter victorine, and 
the large stylish pelerine, covering the shoulders 
nearly to the waist, like a coachman’s cape, are 
the various styles seen in new fur sets. With 
many of these, wide square cuffs are worn that 
are merely wide borders of fur, not shaped, and 
drawn in at the wrists with elastic, like those for- 
merly worn. The muffs remain very small, and, 
indeed, are smaller than those of any previous 
winter, though a preference for larger muffs is 
noted in Europe. The round muff without orna- 
ment, unless it be a border of another kind of 
fur, is sold by furriers instead of the flat bag- 
shaped muffs that modistes make of velvet, fea- 
thers, flowers, and lace. 

Pelerine capes are perhaps the most fashiona- 
ble small piece of fur, and are particularly stylish 
in black fox furs or in beaver. The black fox 
pelerines cost $45 to $50. Pelerines of black 
monkey-skins, and of the black hare, a thick, 
lustrous fur, cost only $5 to $10, while a pretty 
little muff to match is from $4 to $6. The nat- 
ural brown beaver pelerines at $25 to $40, and 
the colored plucked beavers, are very handsome. 
These close round capes are a boon to delicate 
women, as they cover the chest and shoulder- 
blades, the parts that need most protection, as 
comfortably as the heavy fur cloaks do, yet are 
not so weighty to carry. The Grecian lynx, a 
long light gray fur, is dressy, warm, and inexpen- 
sive for fur collars and muffs. The lynx bleauté, 
a long fine fleece in gray shades, is liked because 
of the depth of the fur, and at the same time its 
light weight. Seal-skin sets are very little used, 
and the same is true of the frail silver-fox fur 
sets. Young ladies and misses like the leopard 
sets with yellow ground marked with brown spots; 
the leopard pelerines cost $20 and upward, while 
smaller collars that are more popular in this fur 
are $7 to $15. Fawn-skins are also made up for 
young ladies, and sets of hair seal prettily mark- 
ed in gray and black shades are considered youth- 
ful-looking and stylish; they wear well, and are 
$16 to $20 a set. Above all others, however, the 
fair young girl prefers a collar, square cuffs, and 
small muff of Arica chinchilla, The smallest 
chinchilla collars cost $8 and upward, while larger 
shapes are from $35 to $60; cuffs begin as low 
as $10, and muffs at $12. Ladies dressing in 
mourning choose black fox or black hare sets. 
The tiger-cat, the badger, white or brown vicufia, 
*coon-skins, black marten, and many other furs, 
are shown in similar sets. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Fur borders are the most fashionable trim- 
mings of the winter for cloth, velvet, brocaded, 
and satin de Lyon costumes, They are used in 
borders of great width, in panels up the sides of 
skirts, as collars, capes, and cuffs, and also as 
wide belts to which pockets of fur are attached. 
All the trimming furs quoted above for wraps are 
found among these trimmings, sold by the yard. 
The widths vary according to the depth of the 
fleece. Furriers say four to eight inches should 
be the range of widths, but many imported suits 
have greater extremes, and are covered nearly 
half a yard deep with rich fur. A black fox fur 
border is the most elegant choice, and costs from 
$7 upward’a yard. Arica chinchilla borders are 
the youthful preference, and are so very expen- 
sive that the cheaper Bolivia chinchilla is most 
used. Black beaver fur bands should be “cut 
Polish,” that is, the two outer edges joined in the 
middle to make the fleece lap over both at top 
and bottom. Black marten is still used, and is 
now thoroughly deodorized. Black hare, with its 
thick, long, lustrous fleece, is the prettiest low- 
priced trimming, costing only $1 25 a yard, 





LADIES’ FUR CaPs. 

The novelties in seal-skin caps for ladies are 
the large turbans precisely like those worn by 
aang and that seem as large as those. They 

ve round high crowns, or else they are indented, 
and have a turned-up band all around. The for- 
mer is the Hungarian, the latter the Cossack. 
Wide brims are shown on seal hats, and there are 
also toques pointed low on the forehead. Birds’ 
or breast feathers, or else leopards’ paws, are the 
trimming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. Guyrur’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Scotch papers are ringing with praises ot 
two Americans whom their country delights to 
honor. Concerning Mr. Curtis’s late eloquent 
Burns address, the Edinburgh Cowrant says: 
* On the occasion of pee ir JouN STEELL’S 
statue in New York a speech was delivered by 
Mr. Ggoree W. Curtis, in honor of Burns and 
Scotland, eminently worthy of notice, not only 
by all Scotchmen, but by all men who appreciate 
genius and literary talent....It is refreshing to 
come across an oration by a native-born Amer- 
ican which for manner, matter, and power, for 
vigor, polish, and literary 7 may be favorably 
compared with anything of the same kind ever 
composed and uttered by a British orator or 
statesman....a eulogy of Burns of which the 
ablest countryman of the poet might well be 
proud, and regarding which he may well confess 
that the ability it 214 is, without exagyera- 
tion, transcendent. It is Macaulayan in polish 
and Byronic in vigor, and displays throughout 
such a thorough appreciation of the higher mis- 
sion of Burns as an Apostle of Humanity as may 
well make those demagogues blush who are con- 
tinually quoting the democratic es of the 
works of the poet, and leaving their counteract- 
ives and correlatives to lie upon the shelves....a 
glowing tribute to our national bard from the lips 
of a prose-poet of another country....Here, in- 
deed, is profound as well as poetical thought, an- 
alytical appreciation, elevated sentiment, and lan- 
guage that reminds one of some of the best-turn- 
ed periods of Burke. To go over the oration 
of Mr. Curtis in detail would be to embarrass 
one’s self with literary riches.’”-—JamzEs RussELL 
LOWELL’s opening address at the winter session 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, on 
the true principle of Shakspearean criticism, 
won enthusiastic applause both from the large 
and distinguished audience and from the jour- 
nals of the day. The Scotsman says that it is im- 
possible to describe the charm of his manuer, 
the constant play of his humor, and his happi- 
ness of expression, delicate suggestiveness, and 
fine criticism, and thanks the American govern- 
ment for sending him to Great Britain. 

—The Society of Arts in London has put com- 
memorative tablets on houses once occupied by 
Drypben, Reynoips, Dr, Jounson, Newson, By- 
RON, and Farapay, and is to put up others, 
among them one on the house of DIcKENs. 

ite Witt1am Biack and Mr. Bret Harte 
have been journeying in each other’s company 
among the Western ds. 

—Mrs. BovucicavuL? says that Henry Irvine 
has taken SHAKSPEARB Off the pedestal and put 
him where people can see his features, that is, 
made him comprehended. 

—One result of the late electoral campaign 
was a visit of General GARFIELD to Cleveland to 
replace the household furniture ruined by his 
too enthusiastic admirers. 

—The Dean of Carlisle is about to marry the 
widow of the late Davin Hopeson, of Liverpool. 
The dean is eighty-three years old. 

—When the Crown Prince visited Nuremberg, 
the burghers presented him with a costly album, 
and at the same time declared their loyalty to be 
as firm as the walls of their city—the walls, how- 
ever, are presently to be entirely demolished. 

—Lord HovenTon’s tenants lately presented 
to his new daughter-in-law, Mrs. MILNEs, a fine 
bracelet of pearls, diamonds, and rubies as a 
wedding gift. 

—Mr. M1vals returns his income to the Com- 
missioner at seven thousand pounds. 

—Mr. HuGHes says that Dean STANLEY was 
the original of Tom Brown. 

—The widower of the Princess Axtcz, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, is described as 
looking every inch a prince; he is tall and rud- 
dy, has a pleasant and intelligent expression, 
with keen eyes, and a frank and courtly manner. 

—At the Leeds festival BARNETT’s music to 
LoNnGFELLOW’S “ Building of the Ship” aroused 
the wildest enthusiasm. 

—Mr. Tennyson has spent the autumn at his 
place on the ne pi Downs, but he passes 
the coming winter in London, and does not leave 
for the Isle of Wight till summer. 

—The Prince of Wales won some fifteen thou- 
sand pounds lately on the turf. 

—Sir Epwarp THorNTON and his family re- 
turn to Washington this month. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE having been asked, some 
little time ago, if he did not consider TENNYSON 
the greatest genius of the age, replied in the 
negative, and added that without a doubt Dis- 
RAELI merited that title. 

—The Empress Eveénte telegraphed to a gen- 
tleman on the staff of ‘eet who recently lost 
his daughter a message begging leave to asso- 
ciate herself with his grief. 

—Mr. FrEncH, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, hasason who is rising into prominence 
as a sculptor. 

—Young gentlemen of the extreme fashion 
now carry little perfume fountains in their pock- 
ets, with which they freshen their toilettes at 
the door before entering for a call. 

—The Dean of Windsor is the confidential ad- 
viser of the Queen in all matters belonging to 
Church re 

—In the exhibition at the Art Museum, Bos- 
ton, is a painting by Mr. Eucene Benson, repre- 
senting a grou of figures, with pleasing compo- 
sition and rich color, called a ‘‘ Distinguished 
Company at Titian’s House.” Mr. BENSON mar- 
ried the mother of Dupu FLETcHER, the young 
author of Kismet, who was so badly treated by 
Lord WentwortH, the grandson of Brxon. 

—Mrs. CHARLES CROCKETT, the wife of the 
president of the Southern Pacific Railway, has 
expended three thousand dollars in bringing the 
young actress Miss CaLHoun before the public. 

LIVE LOGAN has a friend who lived in Cuba, 
and used to observe some grand ladies driving 





out every afternoon with flowers in their hair, 
diamonds on their necks, and the volante full of 
the flounces of their gay silks. One day the 
carriage upset and spilled out the high-mighti- 
nesses, and it was seen that they had on neither 
shoes nor stockings. 

—GEROME, the artist, is now not far from six- 
ty years old, and is said to be one of the hand- 
somest men in France, 

—One of the London papers recently remarked 
that Lord Durrerin’s life at St. Petersburg was 
made insupportable by his ignorance of French. 
The fact is, however, that Lord Durrerin is one 
of the most accomplished French linguists liv- 
ing, and —— once at a banquet to the 
Comédie Francaise, was eulogized by M. GOr on 
the fluency and felicity of his French. 

OSEF Mater, who plays the part of Christ 
in the Pussion Play at Oberammergau, declares 
himself spiritually exalted by the act. “TI feel 
the agony in the garden,” he exclaimed to some 
one—‘'I feel the sweat on my forehead.” All 
the players are proud of their performance. 
“My triumph,” said the Judas, “‘is the kiss of 
betrayal. fling my whole soul into that mo- 
ment.” He is regarded by the audience as the 
“comic man.”” The Magdalen says that her best 
bit of acting is the anointing of the feet of the 
Saviour. 

—Mrs. ELLEN Foster, of Iowa, is a partner 
with her husband, at whose urgency she stud- 
ied law, in the law firm of Foster & Foster. 
She has practiced before the Supreme Court, 
and although at first strongly opposed to public 
speaking by women, has become a brilliant and 
powerful speaker. Her father was a clergyman, 
and she has a happy family. 

—OFFENBACH had a tremendous conceit of 
himself. When the Emperor WiLL1aM said to 
him, graciously, ‘‘We too have a right to be 
proud of you, Herr OrrenBacg, since you were 
born at Bonn,” ** No, your Majesty,’’ replied the 
composer of La Grande Duchesse, “ the other man 
was born at Bonn; I am a native of Cologne.”’ 
The other man was BezeTHoven. ‘ WAGNER,” 
said he on another occasion, “ is the musician of 
the future; Rossi is the musician of the past; 
but I—I am the musician of the present.” 

—One of the secrets of the popularity of the 
Prince of Wales is his thoughttulness, and as an 
instance of this it is stated that whenever he 
Visits a naval station he always remembers to 
pay the service the compliment of wearing the 
uniform of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

—Miss SCHOONMAKER, of Kerhoneson, New 
York, at the age of twenty-four inherited a large 
farming property very heavily mortgaged, and 
had at that time five helpless people dependent 
on her. In the fourteen years that have since 
elapsed she has taught school, managed the farm, 
going into the field herself out of school hours, 
has paid off the mortgage, improved the proper- 
ty, and become an extensive stock-raiser. 

—Tlc Princooo of Montenegro has dark eyes 
and hair and regular features. She is dignifiea 
and gentle, and speaks French readily. Her eld- 
est son is a wonderfully handsome boy, and in- 
herits, thanks to the decrees of the Congress of 
Berlin, a larger patrimony than his ancestors the 
Viadikus ever dreamed of ruling. 

—Bishop CoLenso is a man nearly seven feet 
tall, and of a massive frame. He is sixty-six 
years old, and is regarded by the natives with 
awe and reverence, and they salute him as a 
great chief. 

—In spite of the fact that Prince Epwarp of 
Saxe-Weimar is a German, and so not properly 
in command at all in the British army, he is 
idolized throughout his military district, aud 
the object of universal respect in the army. 

—The International Literary and Anthropo- 
logical societies, which number among their 
members such men as Henri MARTIN, CAPEL- 
LINI, DELGADO, and Mr. Joun Evans, of the 
British Museum, opened their congresses at Lis- 
bon last month; the King, Dom Luis, and the 
ex-King, Dom FERNANDO, with the Ministry 
and all the notables of Portugal, were present. 
The sayants were the guests of the city and of 
the ex-King, and the King and Queen gave a ball 
in their honor. 

—ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL is a tall and well- 
proportioned man, with black hair and beard, 
shining black eyes, a genial smile, and very gen- 
tle and courtly manners. His wife, an exceed- 
ingly pretty woman, was a Miss HUBBARD, and 
although she is what is called a deaf-mute, she 
both talks and understands her interlocutor as 
well as those who have always heard and spoken. 
Her mother, acutely distressed by the difference 
between her child’s future and that of more for- 
tunate children, bent her whole energies to the 
task of discovering methods of communication 
by the use and observation of the muscles of the 
lips and throat, and was largely instrumental in 
developing and perfecting the system by which 
the educated deaf now talk themselves and un- 
derstand what others say. 

—The Sultan seems to have more diamonds 
than ducats. A cigarette that he offered some 
one at a supper which he gave being declined, 
he produced a snuff-box set ‘vith superb brill- 
iants, and bade the person use that instead, and 
keep it. 

—Carved on an old stone in a little Maryland 
grave-yard, after the name of the dead and the 
customary formula, may be read the words, ‘‘ He 
held the pall at the funeral of SHaksPEzARE.”’ 
The late Frep Lorine wrote some fine verses 
on the discovery. 

—Prince JEROME BONAPARTE is a remarkably 
fine talker, but when he wearies of his interloc- 
utor he stands erect directly before him, and 
yawns in the middle of one of his sentences 
—which auswers for Bonapartzs, if not for 
princes. 

—To the truth of the saying that the size of 
the soul has nothing to do with the size of the 
body, no stronger testimony is needed than the 
small physical stature of such men as HOLMEs, 
HowELLs, CaBLe, WHIPPLE, ALDRICH, STED- 
MAN, and a host of others. 

—Bby the revised code of Mississippi, wives 
and husbands inherit the whole of each other’s 
property if there are no children, and a child’s 
portion if there are, and a wife can will her own 
property as freely as an unmarried woman can. 

—Mr. THomas Huaues said to an interviewer 
who complimented him on the different way in 
which he and his friends looked at America from 
that in which Caartes Dickens did: “Oh, 
bother Dickens! He went through America 
with his eyes shut, and if you bad not been the 
best-natured people in the world, you would 
have tossed him into the sea, instead of giving 
him a fine dinner, when he came back.” ~ 
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Fig. 2.—Lamprequin ror Work-Baskert, 
Fie. 1.—Venet1an EmMBROUERY. 






ied yw i a Fie ] Fig. 3.—-Frame ror Bonnet, Fic. 2. a 2 . Fig. 5.—Frame ror Bonner, Fic. 1. Fig. 2.—Bive Vetiver Bonner. 
4 ip tae fae For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., For pattern see Supplement, No. V., [See Fig. 3.] 
Figs. 22-24. Figs. 25 and 26, 





Fig. 10,—Atsacian Bow. 
Work-Basket. 
Venetian Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tas rush work- 
basket has lambre 
quin ‘points of red 
velvét, ornamented 
with. Venetian . em- 
broidery, and border- 
ed with pinked strips 
of olive cloth. ' For 
each of the points, 


thread of silk is taken 
and folded to one-half 
the length, then wound 
around, over and under, 
a lead-pencil held be- 
tween finger and thumb 
of the left hand; fine 
flower wire is slipped 
under the threads where 
they cross, and twist- 
ed over them; »* an- 
other thread is wound 
around the pencil, one 


Fig. 6.—Brxpine or Boxnet.—{See Fig. 7.] Fig. 7.—Brnpixe or Bonnet.—[See Fig. 6.] end of the wire from 


eer : anes ies papa: . two pieces, one of them of 
TLELELO OLN Teh the velvet and the other 

BO : of écru linen, are cut ac- 
cording to Fig. 2, which 
shows the embroidery in 
full size. The outlines of 
, th 2 ~~» Fw the design are transferred 
5 4 aw, * ® to the linen, which has 
Es 4 ‘v v, N previously been gummed 
ae, A i : on paper; then, after the 
j linen has been cut away 
around the outlines as 
seen in the illustration, 


the last tuft passing under 
the threads, the other 
over, both are twisted to 
fasten the loops, and the 
work is repeated from * 
until a sufficient number 
of tufts is made; begin- 
ning at one end of the 
line these are wound spi- 
rally to form a ball, and 
the balls are attached by 
means of the wire ends on 
the application is gummed : ie the netted squares at inter- ' : z 

on the velvet, and the lat- Fig. 11.—Enp or Bonnet STRING. yals as shown by the illus- Darxep Net anp Crocuet Epoine ror LinGerix. 
ter is underlaid at the tration. The top of the 

edge with the pinked olive cloth. The parallel stitches shown by the illustration are now worked | basket is ornamented with a border in crochet gimp, which also serves to conceal the upper edge of 
over the several design figures; those on the leaves and vines with fine pale pink silk, those on the | the lambrequin points. This border is worked in the manner shown by Fig. 3 on page 564, Bazar 
remaining design figures, with the exception of the crescent at the centre, with pale blue; the stitches | No. 36 of the current volume, over a fork with prongs of equal width. The gimp is edged on both 
on the crescent and those on the border at the edge, which serve also to fasten the olive strips, are | sides by two rounds in crochet of olive wool as follows: 1st round.—Alternately two loops of the 
worked with gold thread. The veins on the leaves and the interlacing stitches on the velvet founda- | gimp twisted and worked together with 1 sc. (single crochet), and 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.— 
tion are worked with gold thread, and the outlines of the design are defined with gold cord,sewn | Alternately 1 sc. around the next ch., and 1 picot consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 1st of them. 


down as shown by Fig. Tassels of colored wool and silk are fastened at regular intervals on 





Woven Bram anp Crocuet Engine ror 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


{ 
. 
| 
} 








Fig. 4.—Winine or Bonner Frame. 





Fig. 8.—Snirgine ror Bonner. 


2 with fine yellow silk. 
Tassels of colored wool, 
single and double alter- 
nating, are fastened on 
the wrong side at the 
lower edge of the 
points. Noetted squares 
are inserted between 
the lambrequin points. 
These are worked with a 
double thread, red filo- 
selle' silk and gold 
thread, over a mesh an 
inch in. circumference, 
beginning with 1 stitch 
and increasing by 1 in 
each round from the 
Ist to the 6th, then de- 
creasing by 1 in each 
round from the 7th to 
the llth, so that the 
12th closes as the Ist 
begar, with 1 stitch. 
The netted squares are 
ornamented with balls 
of colored silk consist- 
ing of tufts of loops 
made in this manner: 
For each of the tufts a 





Fig. 1.—Work-Basket.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


this border.. The handles are ornamented with chain stitch cords of 
olive and of red wool; the former are wound about the handles, the 
latter are finished at the ends with tassels, slipped through both 
handles, and tied in loops as shown by the illustration. : 


Darned Net and 
Crochet Edging 

for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is 
composed of a strip 
of white footing an 
inch and a quarter 
in width, run with 
linen floss in the de- 
sign given by the il- 
lustration, and bor- 
dered with several 
rounds in crochet of 
fine twisted cotton. 
After the footing 
has been darned as 
shown in the _illus- 
tration, crochet the 
third of the parallel 
serpentine lines at 
the lower edge, 
working around the 
net in the notches 





Fig. 9.—SuipRinG For Bonnet. 
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as follows: 1st round.—+ 6 te. (treble crochet) separated by | the cape at thé back. The brim is faced on the inside with 
1 ch. (chain stitch) around the next point, 3 ch., 12 sc. (single | taffeta, and on the outside with bias velvet an incl and 
crochet) parallel to one side of that point, 5 ch., 12 se, parallel | three-quarters wide, which also serves to cover the edge of 
to one side of the next point, 3 ch.; repeat from *.° 2d'| the crown, which is made of satin embroidered with che- 
round.—5 times alternately 1 de. around the next ch. of the | nille and beads. Bead fringe two inches wide extends 
preceding round, and 1 p. (picot, con- across the back of the bonnet and along a 
sisting of 7 ch., then 1 se. on the pre- part of each string. A piece of old gold 
ceding de.), then 2 de. separated by 1 p. satin ribbon two yards and a quarter long 
around the next 3 ch., 7 de. around the and four inches wide is laid across <he 
following 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 p. front of the bonnet and forms the strings, 
around the next 3 ch.; repeat from *. which are folded as shown ir the illustra- 
8d round.—Work at the other side of tion to where they are tied, and covered 
the footing around the upper of two with embroidery in chenille and beads on 
lines run with linen floss, alternately 1 black tulle. A cluster of old gold daisies 
de. around the following 2d mesh of the with black centres, shaded velvet leaves of 
net, and 2 ch. the same color, and three blue ostrich 
sathers ¢ “ at. 
Quarter of Cushion. feathers complete the bonne 


. ° ‘ : DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BONNET 
Tars design is worked on canvas in FRAMES AND BONNETS. 
cross stitch with wools of the colors 


given in the description of symbols. ; These directions, with the accompany- 

: ing illustrations, are designed to teach the 

Foundations for Slippers, manner of making the foundation or 

Figs. 1 and 2. frame of a bonnet. The materials reouired 

s for this purpose are stiff net and bunnet 

: TuHEsE designs are worked on canvas wire, black or white, according to the col- 
in cross stitch with worsteds of the col- 
ors given in the description of symbols. 


or of the material with which the bonnet 
is to be covered, a dark bonnet requiring 

Winter Bonnets and Frames, 
Figs. 1-11.—{See illustrations on p. 772.) 






































a black frame, and a light bonnet a white 
one. Bonnets made of thin or semi-trans- 
parent material are covered layer upon 





Fig. 4.—SnirneD Princesse Dress. Figs. 1 and 5.—Brack VELVET AND layer until the material of the frame no CLoak For Girt From 11 To 13 
Back.—[ For Front, see Fig. 2, Suran Sick Bonnet. The frame of longer shows through. To make the YEARS otb.—Bacx.—[For Front, 


Little Girls’ Wardrobe, Page 781.] 
Wirn Cour Parer Parrern. 
Price 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


see Fig. 1, Page 781. ]} 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs. 12-21. 





Fig. 1.—Dress SLEEVE. 
i) 7s C 
Fig. 2.—Dress SLErve 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
CsoTH AND PiusH Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL., Figs. 30-41. 













Gros pr Messtne Cioak. 
Back.—| For Front, see i: 
Fig. 4, Double Page.] 4% 
For description see ; 
Supplement. 







































Enews Homespun Ciorn 
Warer-Proor CLoak. 
Bacx.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 2, Double Page. } 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, 
Figs. 6-11. 







Scran Perricoar 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 56. 


Satmy Perricoar. 


For pattern and description see 
SuppL, No. XL, Figs, 52-55. 


frame Fig. 3, one whole 
piece each is cut from 
Figs. 22-24, Supple- 
ment, and Figs, 

1 
with wire. The man- 
ner of wiring is illus- 
trated by Fig. 4; the wire is 
held at the edge of the net, 
and after the end has been well 
fastened with overcast stitches, 
long button-hole stitches are worked 
from left to right over both wire and 
net; the wire must be laid on firmly and 
smoothly, and continually bent and adjusted 
in the course of the work to the shape of the 
piece on which it is sewn. The crown is then 
pleated, bringing xX on @, and joined to the parts 
of the brim according to the corresponding figures, 
the front of the latter overlapping the back as shown in 
the illustration. The frame Fig. 5 is constructed in the 
manner just described from Figs. 25 and 26, Supplement, the 


this bonnet is made of 
stiff net by Fig. 5. 
The crown is cov 

ered with black 

velvet pleated into 
shape; the cape is 
smoothly covered and 
bound with the same mate- 
rial, while the brim is covered 

with shirred bias velvet held 
down by large cut jet beads. Two 
strips, one of velvet and one of red 
and black changeable Surah silk, proceed 

from each side, and are arranged as shown 
in the illustration so as to frame the knot of 

hair in the back. A band of velvet passes across 
the back of the bonnet, and a scarf of the change- 
able Surah sixteen inches wide and of the requisite 

length is shirred and fastened to the middle of the 
front, being held down on the left side by a jet agrafe, 
and on the right side by three shaded red ostrich tips and 
an aigrette. The strings are of changeable Surah, a yard long 





23 and 24 are edgec 













brim is cut 
in one piece, 
and one end of it 

is slipped half an 
inch under the other. 

After the frame of a 
bonnet is completed, it is 
covered and trimmed; 
the arrangement of the 
materials for these pur- 
poses, and of bows, flow- 
ers, etc., is a matter that 


and eight 
inches wide, 
hemmed at 
both sides; they 
are shirred twice at 
the lower end, and rav- 
elled to form fringe as 
shown by Fig, 11. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—BLcE 
Vetver Bonner. The 
foundation of this bon- 
net is a frame of stiff 
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net like that shown by QUARTER oF CusHION. may be illustrated rather 
Fig. 3. It is bound with Description of Symbols : than described, success f 
Fig. 1.—Fovnpation ror Siipper. bias blue yelvet three _® Reddish-Brown; #Ked; depending on the taste Fig. 2.—Founpation ror Sirpper. 


: . : @ Gold ; ® Dark Blue; © Ligh 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® Olive; GBiue; @Red; inches wide, shirred on Sine! Maize: @ Black; Of the maker. Seseription of Symbols: @ Black ; © Dark Blue; @ Light Blue; 
@ 1st (darkest), © 2d (lightest), Yellow. the front, and plain on ® Olive. Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate @ Dark Brown; ® Light Brown; 9 Gray; 8 Yellow; O White, 
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a method of binding a bonnet; various materials, 
such as velvet, satin, silk, plush, etc., are used for 
this purpose. A bias strip of the requisite 
width is gathered at one side, sewn about half an 
inch from the edge on the outside of the brim in 
the manner shown by Fig. 6, then turned over to 
the inside of the brim, gathered at the other side, 
and sewn down on the seam joining crown and 
brim, thus forming a facing for the latter. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show shirred strips that may be 
used either for the inner facing of a brim, or as 
a part of the outer covering. For Fig. 8 one 
side is turned down three-quarters of an inch, and 
the strip is shirred half an inch from the fold, 
along the middle, and on the other side, as seen 
in the illustration. The strip shown by Fig. 9 is 
turned down three-quarters of an inch on one 
side and gathered half an inch from the fold, 
two tucks half an inch wide are run, the strip is 
gathered at the other side, and the threads are 
drawn to equal lengths, the tucks forming raised 
headings. 

Fig. 10 shows an Alsacian bow. To make it, 
a bias strip forty inches long and eight inches 
wide is taken, hemmed half an inch wide on both 
sides, and shirred half way between the ends. 
The strip is then pleated at nine inches on each 
side of the shirring, and again at each end, and 
fastened on a stiff net foundation so that a dou- 
ble bow is formed; the loops are kept in place 
on the foundation by means of a few stitches 
through the under side of each. 

Fig. 11 shows the end of a bonnet string, which 
may be made of gros grain, satin merveilleux, or 
other material. A strip of the requisite length 
and about eight inches in width is finished on 
both edges with a slip-stitched hem half an inch 
wide; it is shirred in two double rows as shown 
by the illustration, and ravelled two inches deep 
on the lower edge to form fringe. When strings 
or scarfs of this kind are made of soft silk, they 
are taken double, and frequently faced or border- 
ed from an inch to two inches wide at one edge 
with bias silk of a contrasting color. 
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SUNRISE. 
‘By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ A Painogss or Tavte,” “ A Daventer or 
Hern,” “Tar Straner ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasron,” “ Mao.xop or Dans,” eto, 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 


Ferprxanp Linp sat alone, after Gathorne Ed- 
wards had gone, apparently deep buried in thought. 
He leaned forward over his desk, his head resting 
on his left hand, while in his right hand he held 
a pencil, with which he was mechanically print- 
ing letters on a sheet of blotting-paper before him. 

letters, again and again repeated, formed 
but one phrase: Taz Vetiver Gove. It was as 
if he were perpetually reminding himself, during 
the turnings and twistings of his sombre specula- 
tions, of the necessity of being prudent and court- 
eous and suave, It was as if he were deter- 
mined to imprint the caution on his brain—drill- 
ing it into himself—so that in no possible emer- 
gency could it be forgotten. But as his thoughts 
went farther afield, he to play with the 
letters as a child might. ey began to assume 
decorations. Tue Vervet Giove appeared sur- 
rounded with stars; again furnished with dupli- 
cate lines; again breaking out into rays. At 
length he rose, tore up the sheet of blotting-paper, 
and rang a hand-bell twice. 

Reitzei appeared. 

“ Where will Beratinsky be this evening ?” 

“ At the Culturverein. He sups there.” 

“You and he must be here at ten. There is 
business of importance.” 

He walked across the room, and took up his hat 
and stick. Perhaps at this moment the caution 
he had been drilling into himself suggested some 
further word. He turned to Reitzei. who had ad- 
vanced to take his place at the desk. 

“T mean if that is quite convenient to you both,” 
he said, courteously. “Eleven o'clock, if you 
please; or twelve ?” 

“Ten will be quite convenient,” Reitzei said. 

“The business will not take long.” 

“Then we can return to the Culturverein : it is 
an Exhibition night: one would not like to be al- 


waar absent.” 
sombre musings had consumed some 


time. When Lind went out he found it had 
wn dark; the lamps were lit; the stream of 
e was flowing westward. But he seemed in no 
great hurry. He chose unfrequented streets ; he 
walked slowly; there was less of the customary 
spring and jauntiness of his gait. In about half 
an hour he had reached the door of Madame 
Potecki’s house. 
He stood for some seconds there, without ring- 
Then as some one approached he seemed 


Madame Potecki was at home, he learned, but 
she was dining. 

“Never mind,” said he, abruptly. “She will 
see me. Go and ask her.” 

A couple of minutes thereafter he was shown 
into the small parlor, where Madame Potecki had 
just risen to receive him, and by this time a sin- 
gular change had come over his manner. 

“I beg your jon—I beg a thousand par- 
dons, my dear Potecki,” said he, in the 
kindest way, “for having interrupted you. Pray 
continue, I shall make sure you forgive me only 
if you continue. Ah, that is well. Now I will 
take a chair also.” 





“You are surprised, no doubt, at my coming 
to see you,” said he, cheerfully and carelessly, 
“so soon after you were kind enough to call on 
me. But it is only about a trifle; 1 assure you, 
my dear Madame Potecki, it is only about a trifle ; 
and I must therefore insist on your not allowing 
your dinner to get cold.” 

“ But if it is about Natalie—” 

“ My dear madame, Natalie is very well. There 
is nothing to alarm you. Now you will go on with 
your dinner, and I will go on with my talk- 
in; 39 
‘Thus constrained, madame again addressed her- 
self to the small banquet spread out before her, 
which consisted of a couple of sausages, some 
pickled endive, a piece of Camembert cheese, and 
a tiny bottle of Erlauer. Mr. Lind turned his 
chair to the fire, put his feet on the fender, and 
lay back. He was rather smartly dressed this 
evening, and he was pleasant in manner. 

“ Natalie ought to be grateful to you, madame,” 
said he, lightly, “for your solicitude about her. 
It is not often one finds that in one who is not 
related by blood.” 

“T have no one now left in the world to love 
but herself,” said madame. “ And then, you see, 
my dear friend Lind, her position appeals to one ; 
it is sad that she has no mother.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lind, with a trifle of impa- 
tience. “Now you were good enough to come 
and tell me this afternoon, madame, about that 
foolish little romance that Natalie has got into 
her head. It was kind of you; it was well-in- 
tentioned. And after all, although that wish of 
hers to go to America can scarcely be serious, it 
is but natural that romantic ideas should get into 
the head of a young girl—” 

“Did not I say that to her?” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Potecki, eagerly. ‘And almost in those 
words too. And did not I say to her, ‘Ah, my 
child, you must take care ; you must take care!” 

“That also was good advice,” said Lind, court- 
eously, “And no doubt Natalie laid it to heart. 
No; I'am not afraid of her doing anything very 
wild or reckless, She is sensible; she thinks; 
she has not been brought up in an atmosphere 
of sentiment. One may say this or that, on the 
spur of the moment, when one is excited; but 
when it comes to action, one reasons, one sees 
what one’s duty is. Natalie may have said some- 
thing to you, madame, about going to America; 
but not with any serious intention, believe me.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Potecki, with 
considerable hesitation. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Lind, as he rose, 
and stood before the chimney-piece mirror, and 
arranged thy ends of his gracefully tied necker- 
chief. “We come to another point. It was very 
kind of you, my dear madame, to bring me the 
news—to tell me something of that sort had been 
said. But you know what ill-natured people will 
remark, You get no appreciation. They call 
you tale-bearer.” 

Madame colored slightly. 

“It is ungenerous ; it is not a fair requital of 
kindness ; but that is what is said,” he continued. 
“Now I should not like any friend of Natalie’s 
to incur such a charge on her account: do you 
perceive, madame? And, in these circumstances, 
do you not think that it would be better for both 
you and me to consider that you did not visit me 
this afternoon ; that I know nothing of what idle 
foolishness Natalie has been talking? Would 
not that be better? As for me, I am dumb.” 

“Oh, very well, my dear friend,” said madame, 
quickly. “I would not for the world have Nat- 
alie or any one think that I was a mischief-maker 
—oh no! And did I not promise to you that I 
should say nothing of my having called on you 
to-day? It is already a promise.” 

He turned round and regarded her. 

“ Precisely so,” he said. “ You did promise ; 
it was kind of you. And for myself, you may 
rely on my discretion. Your calling on me— 
what you repeated to me—all that is obliterated : 
you understand ?” 

Madame Potecki understood that very well; 
but she could not quite make out why he should 
have ceme to her this evening, apparently with 
no object beyond that of reminding her of her 
promise to say nothing of her visit to Lisle 
Street. 

He lifted his hat from an adjacent chair. 

“ Now I will leave you to finish your dinner 
in quiet. You forgive me for interrupting you, 
do you not? And you will remember, I am sure, 
not to mention to any one about your having 
called on me to-day? As for me, it is all wiped 
out: I know nothing. Adieu; and thanks.” 

He shook hands with her in a very friendly 
manner ; and then left, saying he could open the 
outer door for himself. 

He got home in time for dinner ; he and Nat- 
alie dined together. And he was particularly 
kind to her; he talked in Magyar, which was his 
custom when he wished to be friendly and affec- 
tionate; he made no reference to George Brand 
whatsoever. 

“ Natalie,” said he, casually, “it was not fair 
that you were deprived of a holiday this year. 
You know the reason—there were too many im- 
portant things going forward. But itis not yet 
too late. You must think about it—think where 
you would like to go for two or three weeks.” 

She did not answer. It was on that morning 
that she had placed her written offer in her lov- 
er’s hands; so far there had been no reply from 


him. 

“ And Madame Potecki,” her father continued. 
“She is not very rich; she has but little change. 
Why not take her with you instead of Anneli ?” 

“T should like to take her away for a time,” 
said the girl, in a low voice. “She lives a mo- 
notonous life. But she has always her pupils.” 

“Some eg mya could be made with them, 
surely,” her father said, lightly. And then he 
added, “ Paris is always the safest place to go to 
when one is in doubt. There you are independ- 
ent of the weather, There are so many things 





to see and to do if it rains. 
Natalushka ?” 

“ Yes, papa,” she said, though she felt rather 
guilty. But she was so grateful to have her fa- 
ther talk to her in this friendly way again, after 
the days of estrangement that had passed, that 
she could not but pretend to fall in with his 
schemes. 

“ And I will tell you another thing,” said Mr. 
Lind: “I intend to buy you some furs, Natalie, 
for the winter. These we will get in Paris.” 

“T am too much of an expense to you already, 

pa.” 

“ You forget,” said he, with mock gravity, “that 
you give me your invaluable services as house- 
keeper, and that so far you have received no sal- 

» 


Will you think of it, 


There was a knock at the outer door. 

“Ts it nine o’clock already ?” he said, in an al- 
tered tone. 

“Whom do you expect, papa ?” 

“Gathorne Edwards.” 

“Then I will send you in coffee to the study.” 

But presently Anneli came into the room. 

“ Pardon, Fraulein, but the gentleman wishes 
to see you for one minute.” 

“ Let him come in here, then.” 

Edwards came in, and shook hands with Natalie 
in an emba manner. Then he produced a 
little packet. 

“T have a commission, Miss Lind. It is from 
Signor Calabressa. He sends you this necklace, 
and says I am to tell you that he thinks of you 
always.” 

The message had been in reality that Calabres- 
sa “thought of her and loved her always.” But 
Edwards was a shy person, and did not like to 
pronounce the word “ love” to this beautiful girl, 
who regarded him with such proud, frank eyes. 

“He has not returned with you, then ?” 

“ No.” 

“But you can send him a message ?” 

“T will, when I hear of his address.” 

“Then you will tell him—will you be so kind ? 
—that the little Natalushka—that is myself,” she 
said, smiling—‘“ you will tell him that the little 
Natalushka thanks him, and is not likely to for- 
get him.” 

The interview between the new visitor and Mr. 
Lind was speedily got over. Lind excused him- 
self for giving Edwards the trouble of this sec- 
ond appointment by saying he had been much 
engrossed with serious business during the day. 
There was, indeed, little new to be communicated 
about the Kirski and Calabressa escapade ; though 
Edwards repeated the details as minutely as pos- 
sible. He accepted a cigar, and left. 

Then Lind got his overcoat and hat and went 
out of the house. A hansom took him along to 
Lisle Street; he arrived there just as ten was 
striking. 

There were two men at the door; they were 
Beratinsky and Reitzei. All three entered and 
went up the narrow stair in the dark, for the old 
German had gone. There was some fumbling 
for matches on the landing ; then a light was pro- 
cured, and the gas lit in the central room. Mr. 
Lind sat down at his desk, the other two drew in 
chairs. The whole house was intently silent. 

“T am sorry to take you away from your amuse- 
ments,” said he, civilly enough; “but you will 
soon be able to return to them. The matter is 
of importance. Edwards has returned.” 

Both men nodded: Reitzei had, in fact, in- 
formed his companion. 

“ As I anticipated, Calabressa’s absurd proposal 
has been rejected—if not even scoffed at. Now 
this affair must not be played with any longer. 
The Council has charged us, the English section, 
with a certain duty; we must set about having it 
performed at once.” 

“There is a year’s grace—” Beratinsky ob- 
served ; but Lind interrupted him curtly. 

“There may be a year’s grace or less allowed 
to the infamous priest; there is none allowed to 
us. We must have our agent ready. Why, man, 
do you think a thing like that can be done off- 
hand, without long and elaborate planning ?” 

Beratinsky was silenced. 

“ Are we to have the Council think that we are 
playing with them? And that was not the only 
thing in connection with the Calabressa scheme 
—which you, Reitzei, were the first to advocate. 
Every additional person whom you let into the 
secret is a possible weak point in the carrying 
out of the design: do you perceive that? And 
you had to let this man Edwards into it.” 

“ But he is safe.” 

Lind laughed. 

“Safe? Yes; because he knows his own life 
would not be worth a half-frane piece if he be- 
trayed a Council secret. However, that is over. 
No more about it. We must show the Council 
that we can act, and promptly.” 

There was silence for a second or two. 

“T have no need to wait for the further in- 
structions of the Council,” Lind resumed. “I 
know what they intend. They intend to make it 
clear to all Europe that this is not a Camorra act 
of vengeance. The Starving Cardinal has thou- 
sands of enemies; the people curse and groan at 
him; if he were stabbed by an Italian, ‘ Oh, an- 
other of those Camorristi wretches !’ would be the 
cry. The agent must come from England, and 
if he is taken red-handed, then let him say, if he 
likes, that he is connected with an association 
which knows how to reach evyil-doers who are be- 
yond the ordinary reach of the law, but let him 
make it clear that it is no Camorra affair. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said both men. 

“Now you know what the Council have or- 
dained,” continued Lind, calmly—“ that no agent 
shall be appointed to undertake any service in- 
volving immediate peril to life without a ballot 
among at least four persons. It was absurd of 
Calabressa to imagine that they would abrogate 
their own decree merely because that Russian 
madman was ready for anything. Well, it is not 





expedient that this secret should be confided to 
many. It is known to four persons in this coun- 
try. We are three of the four.” 

The two men started. 

“Yes,” he said, boldly, and he regarded each 
of them in turn. “That is my proposal, that we 


ourselves form three of the ballot of four. The 
fourth must be an Englishman.” 
“Edwards ?” said Beratinsky. Reitzei was 


thinking too. much of his own position to speak. 

“No,” said Lind, calmly playing with his pen- 
cil, “ Edwards is a man of books, not of action. 
I have been thinking that the fourth ought to be 
—George Brand.” 

He watched them both. Reitzei was still pre- 
occupied. But the small black eyes of Beratinsky 
twinkled eagerly. 

“Yes! yes! yes! Very good! There we have 
our four. For myself, I am not afraid—not L” 

“And you, Reitzei, are you satisfied ?” said 
Lind, merely as a matter of form. 

The younger man started. 

“Oh yes; the Council must be obeyed,” said 
he, absently. 

“Gentlemen,” said Lind, rising, “the business 
is concluded. Now you may return to your.Cul- 
turverein.” 

But when the others had risen, he said, in a 
laughing way: 

“There is only one thing I will add: you may 
think about it at your leisure. The chances are 
three to one, and we all run the same risk. But 
I confess I should not be sorry to see the Eng- 
lishman chosen; for, you perceive, that would 
make the matter clear enough, They would not 
accuse an Englishman of complicity with the Ca- 
morra—would they, Reitzei? If the lot fell to the 
Englishman, I should not be disappointed—would 
you, Beratinsky ?” 

Beratinsky, who was about to leave, turned 
sharply, and the coal-black eyes were fixed in- 
tently on Lind’s face. 

“T?” he said. “Not I. We will talk again 
about it, Brother Lind.” 

Reitzei opened the door, Lind screwed out the 
gas, and them the three men descended the wood- 
en staircase, their footsteps sounding through the 
silent house. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





UNAVAILABLE TALENTS. 


N Y wife and I looked at each other in blank 

despair, We are such lively people that it 
is very seldom we are both blue at once, but this 
time we had good and sufficient reason. We had 
come to our last dollar. We had no certainty of 
getting any more money, and we were too honest 
to wish to be in debt. This was an extraordinary 
position for us, as we were considered by all who 
knew us to be such “ uncommonly talented” peo- 
ple. I was always told in college that if I would 
apply myself I might easily stand first in my class, 
though in point of fact I stood somewhere in the 
twenties, I believe, I have since sometimes won- 
dered if application may not be itself a separate 
talent, instead of being within the reach of all, as 
is ‘often supposed. My wife was always the life 
of any company. She was as pretty and trim a 
woman as you would wish to see, and she sang 
ballads with really wonderful expression. I nev- 
er saw a woman who appreciated a joke so quick- 
ly, and in amateur theatricals she was irresistible. 
Her talents went even farther than this. She 
read poetry so beautifully that everybody cried ; 
and, on the other hand, she was so fond of math- 
ematics that she studied conic sections one win- 
ter by herself, “ for fun.” We were both versa- 
tile, we were both lively, we were both mercurial. 

Now, however, we had no money, and very little 
flour in the house. My wife had made a nice 
johnny-cake for the delectation of the children at 
supper, and they had gone to bed content, and 
were now peacefully sleeping. Meantime it be- 
came absolutely necessary for us to face our fate. 
I was a lawyer. I chose that profession, not 
from any innate sympathy with it, but because 
I could not be a clergyman, and would not be a 
physician. Of course I began to practice in the 
city; for though there seemed to be no opening 
there, I liked to live in the city. You know the 
theatre, and music, and books, and pictures, and 
society, can hardly be had in the country. If I 
had been less talented—a mere clod-hopper—I 
could have gone without the refinements ‘of. life 
and been happy. As it was, it did not once oc- 
cur to me that I could live in the country. I need 
not say my p' amounted to nothing. Those 
who: have tried the same. experiment know that 
some years elapse before a maintenance can be 
counted upon, However, I lived meanwhile on a 
modest legaey which had descended to me from 
an aunt, and married a wife.. Florence had no 
money and no experi of housekeeping ; but I 
hope I should not marry as I would select a serv- 
ant, We got on beautifully in spite of the quick- 
sands which already present themselves to the 
reader’s mind. In the first place, we had no end 
of good times together, so our life was a success 
so far, and I know we were so happy that we made 
everybody around us happy too. And we lived 
within our means, small as they were. We would 
have liked a million, and I really think we could 
have spent it profitably ; still we were not extrav- 
agant, and both of us were honorable and con- 
scientious. We were at peace with all the world, 
and considered ourselves noble in character and 
talented in mind. 

Unfortunately the failure of the bank in which 
my legacy was invested changed the aspect of 
things. We smiled at first, because we thought 
we should respect ourselves more if we were 
brave. And our friends said we bore it charm- 
ingly. “ But of course it is not as if you had not 
your practice.” This was very well, but privately 
we knew that the practice would hardly keep us 
in boots and shoes; and then I had practiced 
long enough now to find out I hated ite” 
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not meant for a lawyer, and, to speak after the 
manner of the Methodists, it would have been 
“indulging a false hope” to suppose I ever should 
succeed, It seemed imperative that I should 
look to some other source for an income. I had 
written a play for the “Grecian Club,” to which 
we belonged, the year before, which had been re- 
ceived with prolonged applause; but now, when 
I wrote another, and offered it to a manager, he 
declined with thanks. I had also written vers de 
société which had been pronounced by good crit- 
ics as witty as Holmes’s; but when I sent them 
to the magazines, I received a neat printed circu- 
lar saying that, “ owing to the overcrowded state 
of the market,” they could not accept anything 
more at present, but urging me to believe that 
“want of literary merit” had nothing whatever 
to do with their rejection. 

Florence, getting desperate, advertised for pri- 
vate pupils in mathematics; but the only one 
who appeared was bent on studying logarithms, 
which she had found so tedious when a school- 
girl that she had skipped them altogether. This 
was too bad, for she is really a splendid mathe- 
matician, as far as the principles go, and that is 
probably the reason she hates eternal figuring so 
much. 

With her musie the contrary is true. She 
knows nothing about the theory, but her practice 
is exquisite; so of course she can not give les- 
sons. 

She sews very well, I believe—at least we are 
all kept neat and whole—and she has good taste ; 
but she says her stitches will not bear examina- 
tion, and if she tried to sew better, she should 
work so slowly that she could not earn her salt. 
Her housekeeping is very pleasant, I know; but 
we have a hundred little idiosyncrasies which 
would make taking boarders impossible, even if 
it were not intolerable, so we have never serious- 
ly considered that question. 

It will probably be thought cold-blooded in me 
to speak in this way of my wife’s earning any- 
thing, especially when, now we had dismissed our 
gir, she had everything to do for the children and 

‘or me; and, in fact, I did not mean she should 
do anything, but she was always pondering the 
matter, and in some dark moments I gave in a 
little myself. I thought I would commit suicide, 
and let her support the children ! 

It is obvious that now neither of us felt as sure 
of our elevated character or of our talents as be- 
fore the legacy was lost, and we had at last ar- 
rived at the above-mentioned state of blank de- 
spair. 

“Tt is really too bad,” said Florence at last ; 
“it would take so little to make us happy, and 
yet we can’t have it.” 

“There is nothing under heaven to be done,” 
said I, gloomily, “but for me to go as a day-la- 
borer into a factory; and as I am unskilled, and 
very old for a beginner, I can not earn enough to 
support the family, so I think, my dear, that you 
had better go into the same factory; that is, if 
we can find work, which I think doubtful in these 
times. And we will apprentice the children to 
the trade, so they will be better able to take care 
of themselves than we are when they grow up.” 

Florence made no reply to this remark, but 
shortly after began a short catechism. 

“Van, are you aristocratic ?” 

“No, not exactly,” said I; “I like the things 
aristocratic people have, you know, but it is not 
for fear of losing caste that I object to the fac- 
tory ” 

“T thought not,” said Florence, complacently ; 
“but of course you object to the ‘ grind,’ and so do 
I. Now the question is, what are the necessities 
of life to you?” 

“Oh yes,” said I. “ First, you and the children ; 
second, a house that does not leak to cover us; 
third, corn cake and salt fish ; fourth, a good fire 
in the winter ; fifth, a warm woollen suit for each 
of us; sixth, some light active out-door employ- 
ment, which will not reduce my spirits to such a 
point that I can’t enjoy your society when I have 
leisure to sit down in the evening.” 

“And you would like to keep a horse?” said 
Florence, confidently. 

“Why, yes,” I said, rather surprised; “ but 
since we have never kepi one since we were mar- 
ried, it seems to me we might dispense with it 
now.” 

“Unless it came in the way of business,” said 
Florence, calmly. “ Now that I know what your 
real views of the necessaries of life are, I have a 
plan which I had hesitated to propose before, 
thinking you might demand more.” She unfold- 
ed a newspaper, and pointed to an advertisement. 
Fe SALE.—The horse, cart, and complete stock 

of a tin peddler. Excellent route. Business pays 
well. Sells only because family matters require a re- 
moval to the West. Terms easy. Address 
A. WICKS, Plainville. 


I felt a spark of hope. “I suppose you are in 
fun, Florence,” I said ; “ but I really think I should 
not hate this as much as anything else I see any 
prospect of trying. However, it will probably 
amount to nothing.” 

It then appeared that it was several days since 
Florence had seen the notice, and she had taken 
pains to inquire into the matter before speaking 
tome. She knew some one in Plainville who had 
learned all the particulars. It really was true. 
The business was good, that is, of its kind. “Of 
course,” our informant said, “it did not pay any- 
thing like the law ;” and we hoped he was right. 
The peddler really was going West, for he had 
money enough to live on, and his wife’s health de- 
manded change of climate. He would sell cheap, 
and let us pay in installments, and we could rent 
his cottage for a very small sum. 

It did seem providential. Riding about the 
country, even in a peddler’s cart, had far more 
attractions for me than toiling in a factory. Be- 
sides, I had a secret assurance that I had no ca- 

city for “toil,” and I knew I could drive any 

© in—Plainville, at least. Then the selling, 
od looks (I believe I forgot to mention 





these before), my gentlemanly manners, my good- 
nature, my persuasive address, on which I had 
been complimented again and again, would all be 
of the utmost service to mein this business; and 
here I had been almost tearing my hair in my 
anguish at thinking that none of my powers were 
of the least avail in the bread-and-butter question. 

And so we purchased the business by selling 
some of our furniture, and went to Plainville to 
live. I seriously believe that there is a niche for 
every one. Looking back on my time of despair, 
and comparing it with my present, I am grateful 
that I can say that while I then thovght I was so 
constituted that I could be neither useful nor 
happy in life, I now find that I have been endow- 
ed with abundant capacities for both usefulness 
and happiness, and that no talent I possess has 
failed of bearing some fruit. And Florence says 
the same thing about herself. 

Let me elaborate : 

That a tin peddler is a useful as well as an 
honest member of society, who can doubt? He 
deals in simple, necessary articles, and by carry- 
ing them from door to door he saves vast incon- 
venience to numerous people. So much for use. 

The cottage we lived in was not strictly beau- 
tiful, but it was comfortable, and in a pieasant 
place, with an orchard before it, and we trained 
creepers on trellises about it, and planted roses 
and flowering shrubs along the stone walls. It 
was a fresh, sweet place to live in, and the chil- 
dren had a lovely play-ground. At first Florence 
had no servant, and worked very hard; but she 
was young and well and strong, and she declared 
that she did not get so tired as she had often 
done in our old home with the thousand and one 
society duties from which she was exempt now. 

“And the balance in favor of this is,” she 
added, “ that now I get tired in accomplishing 
something.” 

I enjoyed my life even the first day, for, as no- 
body knew me, I had no loss of caste to fear, and 
it was amusing to me to see the puzzled faces of 
my customers, who seemed to feel that in some 
way I was not to the manner born, and were evi- 
dently pleased with my humble airs and graces. 

I like to study human nature, and now I saw 
much of it at home and off its guard. This de- 
lighted me. Two rules I observed which made 
me respected and popular: first, I never entered a 
house unless I was invited ; second, I never insisted 
that people should buy what they did not want. 
But I always had an excellent assortment of 
things, and any little novelty I might have I took 
pains should be seen at a glance, that it might 
recommend itself 

Iam passionately fond of out-door air and scen- 
ery. I used to enjoy fast horses, but I have my 
dreamy side, and I hardly know anything more 
exquisite than to jog leisurely along the country 
roads at six o’clock on a May morning, when the 
buds are all bursting and the birds all singing, or 
to return quietly home in the late June twilight, 
just as the stars are coming out. I like to be 
out in a soft summer rain, too. There is enough 
to see and enjoy in the crisp autumn weather to 
reconcile me to the unwieldy cart I ridein. Even 
on runners it is not to be despised. I believe I 
like all winds and weathers. Then I used to give 
myself holidays, often in winter, when Florence 
and the children and I had no end of fun. Of 
course we helped Florence do the house-work 
first, and then had the day for pleasure. 

From May to October I hardly ever went alone 
on my journey. Every pleasant day Florence, or 
one of the children, or all the family, went with 
me on my rounds, How exciting it was, and how 
happy we were! We took our dinner with us 
sometimes, and played we were gypsies, and camp- 
ed out in the most enticing places in the beauti- 
ful woods. 

If I had to go alone, I often took a book ; some- 
times I learned a poem, sometimes I even com- 
posed one, and, strange to say, the magazines 
which had disdained my contributions in the days 
when I desperately needed money, now often ac- 
cepted my effusions with compliments. 

In the evenings Florence and I sang duets, and 
popped corn, and read novels. As we had_no so- 
cial dignity to keep up, we felt at liberty to enjoy 
ourselves even better than in the law days, which 
is saying a great deal, for we always had such a 
good time then. 

Theri my business kept improving, so Florence 
could have a servant. Then we had more time 
for “larks” than ever.. We got acquainted with 
our neighbors. There was not a person of any 
literary pretension in town except the minister 
and doctor. This state of things had its advan- 
tages as well as its disadvantages, because it is 
pleasant to be Cesar even in a country village. 
Florence and I wrote a comedy for the Sons of 
Temperance, and performed in it with great ap- 
plause. I suppose Shakspeare went to his grave 
without such recognition as we received. Flor- 
ence sang in the choir so sweetly that several 
people who had hardly been to church twice a 
year before began to go regularly. We formed 
a reading club of all the young people who show- 
ed a spark of promise, and they had a delightful 
time, and thought they were literary, and we had 
a delightful time, and the modest consciousness 
that we were great benefactors of our race. 

Once a year we put on our best clothes and 
went to the city for a week, and went to the thea- 
tre, opera, concerts, and art galleries, and came 
home tired and happy, and convinced that tin 
peddling was a far healthier and happier life than 
it was possible to lead in the midst of such effete 
civilizations. 

Let me be clearly understood. I did not con- 
tinue the business when I had laid aside enough 
money to live upon without it. Meantime I can 
truly say I enjoyed it a thousand times better 
than I ever-did the law, and to me at least it was 
a hundred times more lucrative, and I bless the 
day when my clever wife discovered a sphere in 
which all our odds and ends of talent would be 
available, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE steamer Rhode Island, one of the finest 
vessels of the Providence Line, ran ashore 
in a thick fog at Bonnet Point, near Narragan- 
sett Pier, early in the morning of November 6. 
Although the steamer was a total loss, it is plea- 
sant to record that all the passengers were safe- 
ly landed, and that a portion of the cargo was 
saved. Captain Mott, who was in the pilot- 
house himself at the time of the disaster, states 
that he and his officers were doing all that seem- 
ed necessary for safe sailing in a foggy night, but 
that they must have been misled by the sound 
of the fog-horn as to the distance from shore. 
When the boat struck the rocky point the 
prompt and energetic action of the captain, and 
the coolness and courage of himself and his offi- 
cers, sagen a panic, and resulted in the sav- 
ing of every life. The Rhode Island had accom- 
modations for about seven hundred passengers, 
and her life-saving apparatus consisted of ten 
metallic life-boats and several rafts, which could 
sustain one thousand persons, besides cork mat- 
tresses, life-preserving vests, and ordinary life- 
preservers. The total cost of the vessel is stated 
at $500, 





The success of the New York Training School 
for Nurses has led to the foundation of similar 
institutions in other cities. In Brooklyn a train- 
ing school has been opened in connection with 
the Brooklyn City Hospital, and will be man- 
aged according to the same system as the New 
York Bellevue Hospital school. 


A few days before Mr. Thomas Hughes’ de- 
parture for England there was a large gathering 
at the Cooper Union of the friends of *‘ co-oper- 
ation.” The audience was largely composed of 
the better class of working-men and working- 
women, who manifested a keen interest in all 
that was said. Mr, George William Curtis pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with an address 
of welcome to the distinguished author of Tom 
Brown. Mr. Hughes then spoke upon the results 
of co-operation in England, and its importance 
for other countries. Other speeches followed, 
a brief one from Mr. Robert Collyer closing the 
proceedings. 





At Salt Lake City, Utah, there has been organ- 
ized ‘‘The Woman’s National Anti-polygamy 
Society,’ whose special object is to plan and 
execute such measures as shall, in the judgment 
of its members, tend to suppress polygamy in 
Utah and other Territories of the nited States. 
It is hoped by those who have already interested 
themselves in uniting to suppress this growing 
evil, that women throughout the country, realiz- 
ing the power there is in combined enlightened 
sentiment and sympathy, will aid the work by 
organizing hranch societies in their own Ineali- 
ties. A newspaper, Pine Anti-pe ygamy Standard, 
S now published in aid of this object at Salt Lake 

ity. 





Rumors of the loss of the Jeannette in arctic 
waters or among arctic ice-fields have caused 
alarm, but as she is considered one of the stanch- 
est vessels that have ever entered the polar seas, 
the reports are not credited. 





The Hoosac Tunnel is to be lighted by elec- 
tricity. Why can not the darkness of other long 
tunnels be relieved by this illuminator? 





English journals inform their readers that the 
Duchess of Edinburgh has determined to make 
herself one of the English people, and she will 
hereafter take a more prominent position in roy- 
al circles. It is said that she will not return to 
St. Petersburg under any circumstances, except 
in the event of the last sickness or the death of 
her father, the Czar. 





It is a pleasant idea to have the empty niches 
of the Scott Monument at Edinburgh filled with 
statues representing characters in the Waverley 
Novels. The Town Council has appropriated 
£1200 for the purpose. 


The French cabinet formed by M. Jules Ferry 
has resigned. This event caused great excite- 
ment, and several stormy scenes ensued. 





The Hvening Post thinks that at the rate of 
progress made by the obelisk between the foot 
of Ninety-sixth Street and the + grarmsiny Boule- 
vard at the end of seven weeks’ travel, it would 
have taken Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe 
about three thousand years to bring it from 
Egypt. But moving that big stone from the 
North River to the Boulevard was ‘ up-hill’”’ 
business in every sense of the term. The road- 
way broke under its weight, and sewers and 
pipes gave way, even when protected most care- 
fally. 

The marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph to 
the Belgian Princess Stephanie will not take 
place until the 18th of February, but the official 
programme has already been arranged, and the 
attendant festivities are being discussed with 
much eagerness.. The princess will arrive in 
Austria seven days before the wedding day. 





It is not always comfortable for royal prin- 
cesses to indulge in that favorite amusement of 
ladies known as “‘shopping.”? The other day 
the Princess of Wales went to a famous London 
shop to make some purchases, and to look at 
the pretty things displayed. There was noth- 
ing in her quiet dress, nor in the unostentatious 
brougham in which she drove, to excite atten- 
tion; but the Prince of Wales feathers were em- 
blazoned on the harness of the horses, and the 
idlers about the shop soon reported that the 
Princess was within. A great crowd gathered, 
the interference of the police became necessary, 
and when the royal lady appeared she was greet- 
ed with more enthusiasm than’she desired. 





The fate of the British naval training-ship At- 
alanta will probably forever remain.a terrible 
mystery. The committee which was appointed 
to"investigate its loss has lately reported that 
not @ single vestige of it has ever been found, 
although reports to the contrary were widely 
circulated. 

A new kind of hospital has been established 
in London, to which the name of “‘ Home Hos- 
pital” has been given. Its special object is to 





provide accommodation in sickness for those 
who do not desire ordinary charity, but whose 
homes do not furnish the conveniences and care 
requisite in serious illness. Each patient has a 
separate room, may employ any physician he 
— and have a friend with him if he wishes. 

here are regular nurses, and extra ones are call- 
ed in when necessary. 


The fees are from $15 to 
$30 a week, 





Cat shows continue to interest the inhabitants 
of London, and the last one, styled the Twelfth 
National Cat Show, is described as being better 
than most of its predecessors. Many of the 
creatures were really remarkable, and for more 
than one cat the suug little sum of $500 was the 
price named. 





At the National Exhibition to be held in Mil- 
an in 1881 music will be a prominent feature, 
There will be a Jarge collection of books on mu- 
sic, and old and modern musical instruments, 
and also choral, military, quartette, and orches- 
tral competitions. 





A school for teaching the blind to tune pianos 
is in successful operation in Paris. An exhibi- 
tion of the skill of the pupils was recently given 
at a piano factory, in the presence of a number 
of the prominent musicians of that city. 





A passionate lover of coffee is M. Grévy, but 
he does not drink wine. Once upon a time he 
was invited to a hunting party, and, with a 
friend, lost his way in a forest. They stopped 
to rest at a little wine-house, where there was 
plenty of excellent wine, but M. Grévy wanted 
coffee, and pure coffee. This was the way he 
managed : 

“Have yon any chiccory ?”’ he said to the man. 

** Yes, sir.’? 

“ Bring me some.”’ 

Soon the proprietor returned with a small can 
of chiccory. 

“Ts that all you have?’ asked M. Grévy. 

“ We have a little more.”’ 

** Bring me the rest.”’ 

When he came again with another can of chic- 
cory, M. Grévy said, “You have no more?’ 

**No, sir.” 

“Very well. 


Now go and make me a cup of 
coffee.” 








USEFUL RECIPES 
JELLIES OF FRUIT. 

F all the contents of the well-stocked store-room 
there is none resorted to more frequently by the 
housekeeper than her supply of jelly, whether to beau- 
tify the table or render certain dishes more appetizing ; 
and yet jellying remains one of the uncertain processes, 
m4 Lawing ac wat oy ie j pate 
ment. Chemistry, witch Rab Bese 
cessfully applied to the practical improvement of many 
branches of the culinary art, is here silent, and the 
writer would humbly suggest the subject as one fitted 
profitably to engage the attention of those who care to 
have a certain knowledge of the why and wherefore to 

guide them in the work of every-day life. 

In the present article the writer would give conclu- 
sions arrived at after many years’ experience as to the 
best way for insuring success in jellying, and prevent- 
ing that failure which is so mortifying to the enter- 
prising housewife. In the first place, be sure to select 
fresh fruit; but if you are in a city, where you can not 
be sure as to the time when it was gathered, at least 
ascertain that the fruit has not acquired the least acid- 
ity, for sour juice will not jelly. In the next place, 
and for the same reason, let the process of extracting 
the juice be gone through with as speedily as possible. 
For such small fruits as currants, grapes, blackberries, 
raspberries, and strawberries, put them in a bell-metal 
kettle, with as little water as possible, that the juice 
may be rich, and let them stew until perfectly soft and 
tender. The juice should then be dripped throngh 
a flannel bag, without equeezing. A good contrivance 
is to turn an empty barrel on its head, sew a piece of 
flannel around a hoop that will just fit the barrel, but 
let it be large enough to droop in the centre so as to 
serve for a bag. Set an empty bow! or jar in the bot- 
tom of the barrel so as to catch the dripping juice. 
To this end pour your stewed fruit into the flannel 
bag which hangs from the hoop above, where it can be 
left to drain dry without costing either time or labor. 
The juice will generally all drain through in a night, 
or about twelve hours. It should be clear and rich- 
looking. Measure your juice, and to each pint allow 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar. A good 
precaution as regards sugar is to let it dry well in a 
warm oven before adding it to the juice. See to having 
a brisk regular fire, for keeping jelly long over the fire 
will infallibly darken the color. Put the juice on in a 
well-scoured bell-metal or china-lined kettle, and let it 
boil until thick, say ten minutes, before you add the 
sugar. After the admixture watch for the moment 
when the jelly first comes to a boil; then, by the clock, 
let it boil rapidly for exactly twenty minutes. Have 
glass tumblers ready, or small jars holding not over a 
pint, and fill them up while the jelly is hot. Jelly 
should be firm enough to turn out in moulds without 
losing shape. Tying up is better than pasting, if you 
wish to set the glasses immediately on the table. The 
old-fashioned method of previously covering the tops 
with brandy papers is a good one, effectually prevent- 
ing the formation of mould. If well made, jelly is the ~ 
most easily kept of all preserves, seldom or never 
spoiling. The faults to be avoided are making a syrup 
mixture that ill simulates the genuine article, or else 
letting the jelly tarn into candy. The most common 
cause for the first sort of failure is allowing the juice 
to be watery and thin, or else cooking too long; the 
second comes from an overproportion of sugar, and 
also from too long exposure to the fire. If your jelly 
is not exactly stiff enough, setting it out in a hot sun 
for several days is much better than returning it to 
the fire, if you would cure the ‘efect. 

Currant jelly is considered t. e choicest to serve with 
mutton and venison, cranberr7 with turkey, apple jel- 
ly with goose or ducks. 

Strawberry jelly, although not so beautiful in color 
as others, if well made rivals guava jelly. Apple, 
quince, and grape jellies are the best to use in making 
jelly-cake. 

Jelly made of fox-grapes—green, half ripe, or ripe, is 
beautiful, and of a delicious flavor, serving as the very 
best substitute if the housekeeper has failed to supply 
herself with currants in their season, 

A pint of poke-berry jelly will furnish sufficient col- 
oring matter for all the blanc-mange, creams, and jel- 
lies that you would like to have pink during the course 
of a whole yeate 
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loops of red chenille in two shades, and a drooping bunch | so defined that it is almost self-evident 

of flowers, which are made of small loops of red chenille, | that a contrivance should be adopted by 

and mounted on India rubber stems. which the part of the wall constantly lia- 

si ble to being soiled and injured, and there- 

Fancy Jewelry, Figs. 1-5. fore frequently wanting renewal, is sepa- 

Figs. 1-5 show some new designs in jewelry. Fig. 1 | rated from the portion seldom touched. 

is a bracelet in silver filigree, Figs. 2 and 3 are orna- | The height of the dado should not be less 

ments in bronze and silver filigree for the hair. Fig. 4 | than four feet six inches, and where paper 
represents a silver ornament for the hair; Fig. 5 is a gold 

brooch with cherries in red enamel. 


Muffs, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This muff is made of shirred plush, and 
trimmed with facings and pleatings of satin, white lace, 
and cord and tassels. 

Fig. 2.—This muff is of shirred cashmere, with taffeta 
lining and wadding interlining. The cashmere, which 
forms a pocket, is faced at the top with satin, and stitch- 
ed for a shirr, through which silk cord is ran. Gathered 
white lace trims the sides, and a bow of satin ribbon is 
set on the middle of the front. 

Fig. 3.—To make this 
muff, which is of black gros 
grain, lined with copper-col- 
ored plush, cut of the latter 
one whole piece from Fig. 

27, Supplement, allowing 
an inch of the material on 
each side. Join the ends, 
pleat the top as indicated on 
the pattern, bringing x on 
@, turn down the surplus 
inch of material on the 
sides, and shirr 
them along the 
straight line. 
Cover the plush 
between the 
straight lines 
with wadding 
and taffeta. 
For the outside, 
which forms a 

/ bag, cut of 

Fig. 1.—Tvuxtie Care witn Hoop. black gros grain 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. two whole 


Fig. 3.—Strver Finicrer 
Hark ORNAMENT. 








Fig. 1.—FLower GARNITURE. 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE 
Murr. 3.—FLoweR GARNITURE, 





pieces from Fig. 28, Supple- 
ment, join them from 48 to 49, 
50 to 51, and 51 to 52, and face 
thom three Inches deep. at the 
top and bottom with plush. 
Shirr the bottom along the 
straight lines, and stitch the 
top as indicated on the pattern 
for a shirr, through which run 
silk cord. Pleat the sides, 
bringing = on @, and join the 
| whole with the muff previously 
il | eonstructed according to the 
I HAH ii\\\||| corresponding figures. Trim 
milli 
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Hi the muff as shown in the illus- 
i Z nn | tration with black and white 
i} lace, with a border dotted with 
ty large jet®beads, and with loops 
m7 and ends of gros grain ribleon, 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Children’s 
Dresses. 

See illustration on page 772. 

Tuts edging is worked on a 

- foundation of open-work braid, 

WA th edged on both sides with pro- 
_ d jecting loops, with white and 

: blue cotton, in the following 

cn manner: Ist round.—Work on 

one side of the braid with blue 
cotton * 5 times alternately 1 
se. (single crochet) in the next 
loop, and 2 de. (double crochet) 
on the vein between this loop 
and the following one; then 1 
se. in the next loop, and, observ- 
ing the illustration, 1 qe. (quad- 
ruple crochet) around the 2d 
vein directly below it, 7 ch., 1 
se. on the preceding qe.,1 qe. 
around the same vein with the 
previous 1 qce.; repeat from *. 
2d round.— > 1 sc. around the 
following 3d se. of the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 1 sc. around 
the next sc., 2 ch., 5 times alter- 
nately 2 qe., the upper veins of 
which are worked off together, 
and 5 ch. around the next 7 ch., 
5 ch., then 2 qe. like the preced- 
ing 5 around the same 7 ch., 2 
ch.; repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Work with white cot- 
ton * 5 se. around the next 3 
ch. of the preceding round, 4 
= times alternately 8 de., the mid- 
ew dle 2 of which are separated 
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"4 i “ 4 j 4 by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
Fig 1.—Scranh Satin anp CIsELt Fig. -2.—Eno.isn Homespun Crora Warer-proor Cioak. ant = on the preceding de ), 
l=: won eae * $ * ‘oe ul Fé sc. } 4 «)y 
V BLY et Dress. Front.—[For Back, see Page 773.] around the next 5 ch., and 1 p., 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 6-11. then 8 de. around the next 5 ch. ; 
repeat from > , but at every repe- 
, | tition connect the middle ch. of the Ist p. to the vein between the middle 
Plush and Velvet Flowers, Figs. 1-4, 2 of the last 8 de. in the preceding pattern figure. 4th round.—Work at 
the other edge of the braid with blue cotton alternately 1 sc. in the next 
loop, and 2 de. around the vein between this and the following loop. 5th 
round.—Work with white cotton alternately 1 dc. in the next loop, around 
| the se. of the preceding round in the same loop, and 3 ch, 





Fig. 1.—This cluster consists of leaves of shaded green plush and | 
chrysanthemums ; the latter together with the stems are wound with | 
fine chenille over cotton wadding. 

Fig. 2.—These rose-buds and leaves are of plush ; the rose-buds pink and 
red, the leaflets white, and the leaves in olive green and dead-leaf shades. 

Fig. 3.—This cluster is composed of light and dark red poppies with > : 
leaves, and loops of dark red chenille. The petals of the scan and HALL FURNISHING. 
buds are bordered with twisted chenille of the same shade ; the leaves j JHATEVER may be said for or against the much-discussed dado, Fig. 3.—D1agonaL Crorn Croak, Fig. 4.—Gros pg Messist 
of stamped and gilded velvet are bordered with light red twisted chenille. \ there can scarcely be two opinions about its appropriateness in For pattern and description see Sup- Front.—[For Back, see P' 

Fig. 4 consists of shaded green leaves of plush, velvet, and satin, of | halls and staircases. The line of wear in these sections of a dwelling is plement, No, IX., Figs. 42-49, For description see Suppl 
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is adopted (more durable and expensive 
wall linings not being attainable), it should 
always be twice sized and varnished. A 
wooden surbase moulding is also prefera- 
ble for many reasons to a paper border. 
For the color and pattern a moderately 
dark tone is allowable, and any small set 
pattern looks suitable. We do not recom- 


Fig. 4.—Sriver Fivieree 
Hair ORNAMENT. 


ig. 4.—FLowEeR GARNITURE. 
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Fig. 5.—Fan Basgur, ann Trivwep Skirt with WRINKLED 
Apron.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 7.]—Wirn Cur Paper 
Patrern.—Price 25 Cents.—{For description see Supplement. ] 


mend the papers usually sold, especially for staircase 

dados ; they are generally too large in scale, and too self- 

assertive in pattern. Japanese leather-paper makes an 

excellent dado, but is rather expensive. However, good 

paper pays ir the end, Matting used for this purpose 

is scarcely suitable, as it collects and holds the dust. 

Plain paint is good if the upper part ofthe wall be pa- 

pered, but if the latter be distempered, or painted, the 

walls have a monotonous, uninteresting appearance. With 

a patterned dado the upper part of the wall may be dis- 

tempered in a lighter tint of the ruling color of the dado, 

If the walls are already hung with marble paper in fairly 

good condition, there is no necessity to incur the expense 

of stripping the walls, as the joints may be rubbed down 

smooth, and the distemper color laid over it. In some 

cases it is necessary to paint the walls once in thin oil- 

color before distempering, to prevent the varnish working 
through and making the work look mottled. 

For the floor covering a cleanly, readily washable mate- 

rial is certainly a necessity for the outer hall. Putting 

aside the more expensive 

stone, marble, or mosaic 

floors, perhaps encaustic 

tiles are the most suitable, 

taking care that no pro- 

nounced or obtrusive pat- 

tern be adopted. Tiles 

of one subdued color are 

best, with perhaps a line 

of anotber shade to mark 

the border. 

There is a com- 

mon sort of 

Staffordshire 

tile, made in 

red, buff, and 

black, which 

may be used 

in cases when 

the cost of en- 

eaustic tiles is 

beyond our 

means. The 

effect of these 

tiles is very 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grats Morr. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VL, Fig. 27 and 28. 


good, and owlng w the slight 
irregularity of the tiles, and the 
comparative coarseness of the 
jointing, they commend them- 
selves better perhaps to the ar- 
tistic eye than the rigid nicety 
of encaustic tiles. If the cost of 
a tiled floor is greater than can 
be afforded, and assuming the 
boards to be in fairly good con- 
dition, we would suggest stain- 
ing and varnishing the whole of 
the floor, and laying a strip of 
matting or oil-cloth of one color 
down the centre, observing not 
to fasten either material down, 
as it is a necessity that it be 
readily removable for cleaning 
purposes. 

The margins of the stairs 
may also be stained and var- 
nished, or they may be painted 
with a light tone of the ruling 
color in the stair carpets. For 
the carpet itself, there is now 
no lack of good Brussels and 
other carpets of unexception- 
able patterns and colors, Some 
carpets are made in plain colors 
without pattern, with a broad 
border of lines only. These, 
although rather expensive, are 
very durable, and have a very 
good effect. If the landings 
fortunately happen to be wider 
than the stairs, it will be neces- 
sary to have some unbordered 
carpet matching the stair-car- 
pet. The usual brass rods form 
the best fixing, but they may 
well be much stouter than the 
sort most commonly sold, and 
should have strong brass eyes 
well screwed to the tread and 
riser. It is scarcely necessary 
to hint to the careful housewife 
that the length of carpet for 
each flight should be half a yard 
or.so in excess of what is actu- 
ally required,so that the posi- 
tion of the carpet with respect 
to the “nosing” of the stairs, 
where nearly all the wear oc- 
curs, may be frequently changed. 

For the ceilings of passages 
and the soffits of the stairs, in 
the cases where the upper part 
of the walls is distempered, pa- 
pering in a quiet pattern is to 
be recommended. If, on the 
other hand, the walls are papered, the ceilings, and so forth, are best only 
colored in a light and aerial tint of the ruling color of the walls. 

Coming now to the furniture, it may be premised that any substantial 
furniture is suitable. It is quite a modern and unnecessary convention 
that a special form and character is correct for hall furniture as distin- 
guished from that of any other part of the house. For this purpose, 
however, it is well to select strong furniture with a minimum amount of 
upholstery, which collects the dust, the great enemy always more or less 
rampant in the neighborhood of the street door. 

A table with a drawer for brushes, and two or three comfortable 
chairs, or a long settee, are necessary articles. A looking-glass over the 
table is also a convenient addition, and helps to give a home-like appear- 





Fig. 6.—Casumere Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





ig. 2.—Satin anp Lace CoLiar, Prastron, anp Cvurrs. 


For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 7.—Fan Basgur, aNpD Triwmep Skirt with WRINKLED 
Apron.—Front.—[ For Back, see Fig. 5.]|—Wita Cur Paper 
Pattern.—Price 25 Cents.—{For description see Supplement.) 


ance. The amount of furniture and the sizes will naturally depend upon 
the space available, and in too many cases for the outer hall or passage 
a narrow long seat and table of small projection will occupy as much of 
the space as can be spared from the thoroughfare. There is no reason, 
however, why even this scanty display should not be designed correctly, 
and be as attractive as we can make it 

It must always be remembered that the look of the entrance hall or 
passage strikes the initial notes of the entire effect of the house; ‘it is 
the first glimpse we get of its inner economy, by which we form a judg- 
ment of what is likely to follow, and we are predisposed to like or dislike 
the whole accordingly. Therefore we should always be careful that our 
outer hall is in keeping with the rest of the house. Hats, coats, and 
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umbrellas should be disposed in an inner hall, 
and if possible in a recess. The rickety erections 
which the taste of the upholsterer has created 
for the combined reception of these articles of 
apparel and protection are all without exception 
inadmissible. Simple pegs for hats with small 
hooks under for coats, and an umbrella stand 
formed as plainly as possible, are all that is ne- 
cessary. In order to keep the wet coats from the 
wall, the recess in which they hang, or the part 
of the wall under the hooks where no recess is 
available, should be lined with wood-work, painted 
or stained, and varnished. 

Wherever a recess or break in the circumscribed 
monotony of the staircase happens to exist, it 
will of course always be made a great deal of, 
and the additional charm which it gives to the 
house is always well worth the trouble of deco- 
rating and furnishing it. 

Cabinets for the display of china should be in- 
closed as much as possible, with air-tight glass 
doors, so as to avoid the necessity of dusting, 
with the accompanying risk of breaking the con- 
tents every time the stairs are swept down. 
Large pot-pourri jars, common Flemish gray- 
ware, bronzes, old Dutch brass-work, Bellarmine 
bottles, or graybeards, are always welcome to the 
sight, and are all very suitable for the adorn- 
ment of halls and landings. Growing plants, es- 
pecially those of the palm kind, are also not to be 
forgotten. 





A LUMP OF CARBON. 


Txt me, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lurid in the glowing grate, 

While thy flames rise twisting, turning, 

Quench in me this curious yearning, 
Ages past elucidate. 


Tell me of the time when, waving 
High above the primal world, 
Thou, a giant palm-tree, lifting 
Thy proud head above the shifting 
Of the storm-cloud’s lightning hurled, 
While the tropic sea, hot laving, 
Round thy roots its billows curled. 


Tell me, did the Mammoth, straying 
Near that mighty trunk of yours, 

On the verdure stop and graze, 

Which thy ample base displays, 

Or his weary limbs down laying, 
Sleep away the tardy hours? 


Perchance some monstrous Saurian, sliding, 
Waddled up the neighboring strand, 

Or leapt into its native sea 

‘wim something of agility, 
Though ail ungainly on the land; 

While near your roots, in blood-stained fray, 

Maybe two Ichthyc beasts, colliding, 

Bit and fought their lives away. 


Tell me, ancient Palm-corpse, was there 
In that world of yours primeval 
Aught of man in perfect shape? 
as there good? and was there evil ? 
Was it man? or was it ape? 


Tell me, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lurid in the glowing grate, 

Lies there in each human face 

rm ppenay rae the monkey’s trace? 

Tell me, have we lost a link ? 

Stir thy coaly brain and think, 

While thy red flames rise and sink, 
Ages past elucidate. 





(Begun in Hanrsr’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE TRYST AT CROSSING BRIDGE. 


Tae Pennefathers were people who were no- 
toriously lucky in all their undertakings, and 
whom Providence manifestly favored. ey in- 
variably brought their undertakings to a success- 
ful issue; and when they gave picnics and gar- 
den parties the very elements themselves con- 
spired to make them go well: The national su- 
perstition about Queen’s weather was transferred 
at Highwood to the family at Sherrardine, and 
haleyon days were certain when they launched 
their pleasure-boats. Of course it was just their 
luck to have such a glorious day as was this spe- 
cial Wednesday, when all the country-side, and 
some more into the bargain, were gathered at the 
trysting-place en route for Greenhill Falls. 

“ Fine day, as usual!” shouted one. 

“Pennefather weather!” said another. 

“By George! I wish I had your luck,” said 
Colonel Moneypenny, who was a pessimist in 
philosophy, and believed in his own persecution 
by fate. 

“When I want to succeed in anything, I will 

the Miss Pennefathers to take a chance,” said 

r. Quigley, who had come to see the cohort set 
out, but whose professional duties prevented his 
joining in the fun. 

He was a pleasant, well-liked, and likely man 
of about forty; but though he paid compliments 
to every unmarried woman in the place, and flirt- 
ed in a mild way indiscriminately with all alike, 
no one had yet found the spell which should com- 
pel him to lay aside his bachelorhood ; no one had 
yet dipped the net which should land him high 
and dry on the safe shores of matrimony. His 

was the standing puzzle of the place, 
and almost as many explanations were given of 
it as there are circumstances in human li 


certain poor and disreputable relations who had 





to be kept out of his income, if he did not wish 
to see them in the dock as thieves or in the union 
as paupers. 

Be that as it might, the cheery, handsome, well- 
liked bachelor doctor went on his own way equal- 
ly ready with a joke or a piece of gratuitous ad- 
vice, half an hour’s flirtation with a pretty girl, 
or a night’s watching over a sick boy; knowing 
all the family secrets for ten miles round, and 
telling none of his own; more than once helping 
on a marriage that hung fire, but keeping well 
out of the range for his own part; loving his pro- 
fession, but always talking of retiring; constitu- 
tionally fond of pleasure, and given to all sorts 
of manly exercises, but never allowing his person- 
al desires to stand between himself and the most 
irksome of his duties. He was a fine fellow all 
round, and not even excepting Mr. Pennefather or 
Mr. Lyon, both of whom were general favorites in 
the place, he was without doubt the most popular 
man in Highwood. 

As he stood now by the side of Colonel Money- 
penny, with Sandro Kemp a little in advance, he 
made by no means the least noteworthy of a rath- 
er remarkable triad. All three men were tall; 
but while Dr. Quigley was hard and muscular, 
like a man accustomed to an open-air life, Sandro 
was softer in fibre, though as powerful in build, 
and the Colonel was spare, wiry, and without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on his whole body. In 
fave the Doctor was grave, smiling, cheerful, with 
quick observant eyes, and the look of one whose 
every sense is sharpened by importance ; Sandro 
Kemp was grave, tender, reflective, seeing only 
certain thi and seeing those only for certain 
purposes ; while the Colonel had the harassed and 
discontented expression of a disappointed man, too 
proud to complain, but too sensitive not to resent. 

His grievance was that he bad been ill-treated 
at the Horse-Guards, and that his services had 
been passed over without the recognition they de- 
served. Hence his very natural belief that Eng- 
land and the service were going at a hand-gallop 
to the deuce, and that nothing would save the 
nation but a strong reaction in favor of men of 
family, and the mob, with the plutocracy, sent to 
the rear. Sandro Kemp, for his part, thought 
that national salvation was to be found only in 
the possibility of every peasant’s son rising to be 
Prime Minister if he had it in him; and Dr. Quig- 
ley had his panacea in medical supervision and 
scientific autocracy, by which no sickly man or 
woman should be allowed to marry, no unhealthy 
profession should be allowed to continue, and 
national rewards should be given to those who 
should lighten human labor, and minimize the 
chances OT danger py inventions and machinery. 
Of the three the doctor was the most practical, 
the artist the most poetical, and the soldier the 
best bred. But it must be confessed it was good- 
breeding with a rent in its purple—being of the 
kind which respects social conditions more than 
persons, and does not think courtesy the right of 
the inferior, though it may be given at times by 
the grace of the superior. Hence he always held 
his head a little high when he was talking to Dr. 
Quigley or Sandro Kemp: a country practitioner, 
for all that he was an M.D., and an im ous 
artist, for all that he might have genius and was 
of good family, not ranking exactly in his mind 
as gentlemen equal with himself. 

While they were standing there discussing the 
weather chances of the day, Augusta Latrobe came 
up, holding her little son by the hand. How 
pretty she looked in her soft black dress, from 
which that generous powdering of jet beads wher- 
ever they could be put took all expression of 
sadness. In no wise coquettish, she was yet a 
woman with a wholesome respect for her own 
charms, and the determination to make the best 
of herself, according to her age, should she live 
to be a hundred. She was never dressed too 
youthfully nor dressed too much, but she was 
never other than well and becomingly attired, 
her gowns fitting to perfection, her hats and 
bonneis suiting her as if the fashion had been 
made expressly for her, her boots and gloves 
and all accessories without a flaw that even the 
most critical could discover. 

In the midst of the light colors which flooded 
the “field” to-day, her graceful figure, all black 
and sparkle, looked by far the most elegant and 
distinguished. And though most of the girls 
were many years younger—in the first blush of 
their spring-time, while she was in the rich sum- 
mer of thirty-two—still she was as beautiful as 
the prettiest of them all, and perhaps with a deep- 
er meaning in her charm. 

As soon as she came up she was surrounded by 
the Pennefathers, with w she was an especial 


“ How jolly of you to come in such good time!” 
cried Georgie ; “and how quite too awfully nice 
you look !’ she added; for though the main hap- 
piness of the Doves lay in fun and dress com- 
bined, they were neither jealous of the success of 
others nor niggardly in their praises. 

“T am sure you look very nice too,” said Au- 

smiling. “What y dresses you have !” 

“Think so?—so do I,” answered Georgie. 
“Miss Dawson made them, for we had not time, 
but we designed them; and I think they have 
come out pretty well on the whole. Do you like 
our hats? We got the idea out of the fashion 
book ; but we had them made a little larger, not 
to be just like other ‘people, you know. And, 
don’t you see, I’ve got pink in mine, and Pip has 
blue. But I'll let you into the secret—we are 
going to change them and our brooches after din- 
ner, and we shall have such fun! Mind you don’t 
let it out. No one knows but you and us two— 
even the boys and Mater don’t. It will be good 
gear, I can tell you.” 

“ That is a new phrase, Georgie,” said Augusta, 
laughing. “Everything is good gear now.” 

“That's Jemmy’s word,” she answered, “ You 
know one can’t help catching the boys’ slang. 
They never talk anything else. But you won't 
tell, will you ?” 


“No, no, certainly not,” she answered; and 
as at this moment the Lyons drove up, with Ran- 
dolph Mackenzie following on the cob, the noisy, 
good-hearted givers of the feast surged up to 
them; and Augusta was left standing near the 
three men, and nearest to Sandro. 

It was no one’s business to watch either San- 
dro or the Colonel; but Dr. Quigley made it his. 
Something in the face of each struck those quick 
observant eyes of his; and he looked from under 
the brim of his broad-leafed hat, first at one and 
then the other, and from them to the tranquil, 
graceful, comely widow. 

A certain subdued eagerness, a certain half- 
beseeching, half-tremulous admiration, shone like 
the sorrowful light of a strong man’s tears in 
Sandro’s earnest eyes. The blood left his cheeks, 
and his lips were pressed together, as if the sight 
of this woman brought him joy and pain togeth- 
er—the joy that he must not express, the pain 
that he could not conceal. The Colonel’s thin, 
keen, furrowed face flushed like a girl’s; yet his 
manner was stiff and dry, and he spoke almost as 
if he were displeased, and scarcely on friendly 
terms with the widow of the Professor. He had 
had this manner ever since the day when Au- 
gusta Morshead had announced the fact of her 
intended marriage with Professor Latrobe ; and 
her widowhood had not changed him. Before 
that day he had been the girl’s most devoted cav- 
alier ; so much so, indeed, that people had talked 
and speculated, as people will in country places 
where their neighbors’ affairs are the most inter- 
esting things they have to discuss; but no one 
said anything now, though more than one had 
wondered “whether it would ever be on again 
with Colonel Moneypenny” when Augusta Latrobe 
eame back, a penniless widow with a child de- 
pendent on the questionable bounty of her hard- 
handed and bad-tempered old mother. 

That speculation, however, had lasted only a 
very short time ; and no one save Dr. Quigley saw 
that the Colonel cared more for Augusta Latrobe 
than he did for those Miss P ers, whom 
he always called “ objectionable,” or for Hortensia 
Lyon, whom he laughed at as a précieuse ridicule. 

The pretty widow herself showed nothing. Cer- 
tainly the faintest and most delicate pink tinge 
came over her face, like the far-off reflection of 
the after-glow, as she turned to greet them all; 
and her eyes had a curious look of forced com- 
posure, as they rested on each by. turn, when she 
gave her hand and returned the conventional 
greetings proper to the occasion. But even Dr. 
Quigley’s perceptions were at fault as to what 
that evanescent little flush might mean, and 
whether It meant anything at all or not; and if it 
did, for whom, and why. The widow was too 
well inured to self-suppression at that ungenial 
home where thorns and pitfalls abounded to be- 
tray abroad more of herself than she cared to 
show; and among the many attractions of her 
character was this strange union of perfect sin- 
cerity with absolute self-control, and as absolute 
reticence on all that she did not choose to make 
manifest. She once said to Dr. Quigley, who, by- 
the-way, got more out of her than any one else 
was able to do, that she never remembered to 
have betrayed by mere weakness and impulsive- 
ness anything that she afterward regretted to 
have told. If she told anything in confidence 
it was. with the deliberate intention of. bestowing 
that confidence; but she never let things slip 
from inability to hold them fast. And he be- 
lieved her, as. he was in the right to do, 

Here again she held her own, and baffled the 
friendly explorer who would have penetrated into 
the interior of her mind. Her manner to Sandro 
Kemp was exactly the same as her manner to 
Colonel Moneypenny; and when his own turn 
came she gave him her hand, and looked up into 
his face with her calm, clear, untroubled eyes ex- 
actly as she had looked into the faces of the oth- 
ers; and the doctor saw no more for his part than 
the artist and the soldier had seen for theirs. She 
was sweet, smiling, cordial, gracious, but with no 
special meaning or application. She gave no one 
an inch more of velvet than she gave to another ; 
and she was velvet-soft to every one alike. Still, 
there was something under it all; and that some- 
thing—what was it? 

By this time every one was assembled; and 
now came the first act of the real drama, the or- 
der of their going, and who should take whom, 
whereof this gathering at Crossing Bridge had 
been only the prologue. The Pennefathers were 
not people who patronized family exclusiveness 
on days of pleasure. To a husband any woman 
but his own wife; to a sister any “boy” but her 
own brother. The cards had to be shuffled, and 
fresh combinations made; and even staid old 
married folks like Mr. and Mrs, Lyon had to be 
dealt to other partners, with whom at least they 
could not spar and wrangle because a mother’s 
influence had broken to pieces under the father’s 
authority, and the father’s authority had gone 
down before a daughter’s desire. 

The arrangements were not very difficult to 
make. Georgie and Pattie reserved for them- 
selves, as.a matter of course, Valentine and Mil- 
ford Cowley, for which they got not a little ob- 
loquy from those mothers and daughters who 
thought that the givers of a feast should be con- 
tent with the crumbs, and that the sons of a 
wealthy land-owner were dainties to be bestowed 
on the guests, and not kept for the hosts. The 
four Pennefather boys, with Randolph Mackenzie 
and the other young men, were dispersed among 
the young ladies who were still on their promo- 
tion and unattached ; but Freddy Grant and Louie 
Sturt, who were engaged, were sent off by them- 
selves in a unity of bliss multiplied by two. Such 
of the elderly married folk as could not be paired 
with their kind were planted out where their 
chaperonage would be least obstructive ; and then 
came the question of pretty Mrs. Latrobe and her 
escort, and who should have the honor of her 
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i “You must go in our pony-carriage with Col- 





onel Moneypenny or Sandro Kemp,” said i 
and Pattie, the “che speaking like che. — 

They were good-natured creatures, always ready 
to promote “cases,” and to provide sheaths for 
“spoons,” if hands were kept off their own store. 
They were also honestly desirous to see Augusta 
well married for the second time, and thus safely 
taken out of the cruel keeping of her mother. 

“Which will you have?” they asked, with gen- 
erous freedom of choice. 

As they wanted neither the artist nor the Col- 
onel for their own share, they were quite willing 
that the widow should have that choice in all its 

reedom. 

Sandro came forward with that hurried action 
which means desire, and the eager face which is 
substantially a prayer. 

“T can drive Mrs. Latrobe,” he said, quietly, as 
to tone and inflection ; but his eyes were too ear- 
nest to be in harmony with his voice, and his hand 
visibly trembled as he thrust it into the bosom of 
his coat, as his manner was. 

For a moment Colonel Moneypenny did not 
speak, Then he made a formal bow. 

“Tf Mrs, Latrobe will trust herself to me, I 
shall be happy to be her escort,” he said, stiffly. 

He could do no less than accept the challenge 
flung down by the twins, but he said no more 
than was absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, his 
pale thin face flushed as it had flushed before, 
and he looked as if his heated blood would give 
him some difficulty to damp down. 

Augusta looked smiling from one to. the other, 
but over the heads of both, not frankly into their 
eyes. She seemed to accept the little comedy as 
it was presented to the public, and to enjoy the 
small tournament that had been arranged for her 
honor—she, set in the place of the Queen of 
Beauty, whose office was to declare the victor, 
and bestow on him her favor. 

Slowly she brought her eyes down from the 
angle at which they were fixed, and on to a level 
with the men’s faces. She looked full at Sandro; 
not with defiance, nor yet with coldness, only 
clearly, calmly, with odd resoluteness and decision, 
behind which could be read a certain tender re- 
gret. Then she glanced hurriedly at Colonel Mon- 
eypenny, glancing askance, not looking straight 
into his face as she had looked into Sandro’s. 

“Tf Colonel Moneypenny will drive me—” she 
said, in a clear voice and with a smooth smile. 

Sandro turned away with undisguised disap- 
pointment. The Colonel’s eyes flashed as if that 
troublesome fire was getting ahead of wisdom, 
and making itself too evident for peace. But he 
did not speak. He only bowed again in his stiff, 
disagreeable, half-offended way, as he offered the 
widow his hand to assist her into the carriage, 
and noticed how pretty the feet were, and how 
perfectly appointed she was altogether. Then 
he took his place by her side with the air of a 
man perfectly indifferent to his position, and find- 
ing it neither pleasure nor pain. 

“T must take my child,” said Augusta, as the Col- 
onel gathered up the reins and took the whip from 
the groom who had been holding the pony’s head. 

“Oh no!” said Georgie and Pattie. “The two 
young ones are going together, with Mater and 
nurse “Mary.” 

“Oh no, indeed, you can not have Tony. And 
I’m sure Colonel Moneypenny don’t want him,” 
said Gip, with a little laugh. 

“T would rather take him,” said Augusta, ear- 
nestly. 

“Drive on, Colonel,” shouted Pip, who was 
anxious to be off. ‘‘ Mater and Mary have under- 
taken the nursery. We can’t change things now. 
Good-by, and take care of Frisky down ‘ill. He 
has an ugly trick of falling over his own toes.” 

“ Are we to go without your son ?” asked the 
Colonel, stiffly. 

Augusta looked disturbed. 

“T would so much rather have had him with 
us !” she said. 

“Shall I insist on his being brought ?” he ask- 
ed again, always glacial and angular. 

“ By no means,” said the two Doves, authorita- 
oe “Drive on, do! You are keeping us all 
back. 


The Colonel still held the whip pointed and the 
reins loose. He looked at the widow, as if for 
her final decision. 

“Perhaps I had better not disturb the arrange- 
ments,” she then said, with evident reluctance; 
and the Colonel, giving the signal, went off at a 
fast trot, finding it a little difficult to keep up his 
air of glacial and offended dignity, and not to say 
a" am glad that I am to have you all to 
myself. 

But Colonel Moneypenny was nothing if not 
conscious of what was due to himself; and it was 
due to himself, ing to his own ideas of 
things, that he should make Augusta Latrobe 
practically petition to be re-instated in his good 
graces—practically confess that she had done very 
wrong in marrying Professor Latrobe, and not 
po we Sep ad in faith and patience for the hour 
when he himseif should have asked her to be his 
wife. And to do this he must keep her at arm’s- 
length, where he had held her ever since the day 
of her ent, and not let her think that she 
had only to smile to bring him to her feet again. 
Wherefore the drive, which cost poor Sandro 
Kemp so much pain, was the dullest, driest, and 
most uninteresting of all in the day, so far as 
words and looks were concerned. Secretly in his 
heart the Colonel was profoundly content, in spite 
of his angular outside; while Augusta more than 
once t: “Would it do? Should I gain for 
myself and the child? or should I only exchange 
tyrannies, and get no good for either ?” 

Meanwhile poor Sandro did his best to blow 
his little bubbles in that part of this frothy sea 
of so-called pleasure where he found himself; but 


ing at jokes 
irls for whom he had no inclination. 
gone out of the sky for him, and he thought 
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that picnics and all kinds of open-air amusements 
were cimply inventions of the Evil One—the most 
— insane, disappointing, inartistic things that 
could possibly be devised for the torment of hu- 
manity. He was with fate, Augusta La- 
t the Pennefathers, the sunshine, and Col- 
onel Moneypenny—all in about equal proportion. 
And yet why. should he make himself uncomfort- 
able because the Colonel was driving Mrs. Latrobe 
in the pony-carriage, and he was with Jack Penne- 
father and the two rag Misses Rayner in a phae- 
ton? What was Mrs. Latrobe to him? What 
could she be, indeed? She was perfectly right 
not to give him false hopes, and she had full lib- 
erty to encourage any one else. He could not 
marry; and the Colonel was a wealthy man, and 
could. Yes, she was perfectly right ; and he was 
a fool to care about the matter, And those two 
pretty cousins—the Misses Rayner from London 
—were really remarkably picturesque - looking 
girls, and their heads would come splendidly in 
the sketch which he had promised to do of the 
whole group. 
Nevertheless, for all their prettiness, he found 
the drive to Greenhill Falls the longest, flattest, 
and dullest that he had ever taken; and not even 
his artist’s eyes could see the full beauty of the 
ints by which they skirted, for that tugging at 
his h ngs—that sense of emptiness and 
dreariness—which made the whole earth barren 
outside the limits of one sweet and gracious pres- 


“Tt is madness,” he said to himself; “it is 
slavery unworthy of a rational man.” 

All the same he hugged his chains, and cher- 
ished his delusions, and made such spasmodic at- 
tempts at bubble-blowing that the two girls saw 
through the effort, and resented his preoccupa- 
tion as an affront to their charms. 

“The most stupid man I ever saw!’’ said each, 
when the drive was ended; while Jack Pennefa- 
ther added as his contribution : 

“Old Kemp was never much of a good thing; 
but to-day he was duller than old iron, and as 
heavy on hand as so much lead. He wasn’t worth 
his salt, or the horseflesh it cost to tool him over ; 
and I should have liked to have dropped him over 
the side. We should have been far jollier with- 
out him.” 

So they would—poor sad-hearted and uncom- 
fortable Sandro, for whom the sun had gone out 
of the sky, and the earth had suddenly become 
barren, because Au Latrobe was sitting by 
the side of Colonel Moneypenny in the pomy-car- 
riage, and he was half a mile in the rear with that 
idiotic young Jack Pennefather and the two Misses 
Rayner from London, 





CHAPTER XVL 
THE POCKETFUL OF FUN. 


Wnherner long or short to the minds of the 
wayfarers, the drive to Greenhill Falls came at 
last to an end. There were no adventures by the 
way, and not the faintest approach to an accident. 
Frisky stumbled once in going down hill, accord- 
ing to his habit, but the Colonel pulled him up in 
time, and gave him a savage cut with his whip, 
which was less for the beast’s correction than as 
an outlet for the man’s ill-humor. The children 
were good, and neither wanted to commit suicide 
by climbing about the seats, nor demanded im- 
possibilities in the way of food and amusement. 
One by one the carriages drove up to the camp- 
ing ground, and the inmates were greeted as vo- 
ciferously as if they had not been seen for a 
twelvemonth, and had come safely over the pass 
of the Béte Noire at least. To see all those bright 
faces, to hear all those pleasant voices, one would 
have thought that no sorrow existed on the earth 
to sadden the sons and daughters of men, and 
that the days of that long-looked-for Utopia had 
at last set in, 

What a noisy, joyous little company they made, 
and what fun it all was! While the cloth was 
being laid, that fun was at its height. The un- 
packing of the baskets was a succession of sur- 
prises, each more delightful than the other. The 
shouts of admiration at the Colonel’s generous 
supply of Cham: e, and at Augusta Latrobe’s 

berries and hot-house grapes—for the terri- 
ble old woman was either too human at bottom 
or too proud to let her daughter go empty-handed 
to the feast ; the enthusiasm excited by the Misses 
Rayner’s superb pdté de foie gras, sent as their 
contribution by the parents Rayner in London ; 
the laughter raised by the multiplicity of screws 
of salt and cones of sugar; the prospective en- 
joyment contained in the of lamb and 
sirloins of beef, the chicken and veal pies, the 
salads with lobster and the salads without, the 
bottles of custard, of cream, of milk, of lemon- 
ade, in the tarts and cheese-cakes, jellies and big 
plum-cakes ; the delightful occupation of gather- 
ing sticks and boiling the water in a kettle that 
would not hang over a fire that would not burn; 
the mess made in breaking the eggs for an ome- 
let, and the queer compound which went under 
that name when all was done; the fights with 
earwigs and “harvest-men,” wasps and beetles, 
that went on without intermission; and then the 
uncomfortable seats found on tree roots and jut- 
ting stones, with ants crawling up from the ground, 
and green caterpillars dropping down from the 
trees—oh, the fun of it all! t was there to 
compare with a picnic? thought all the young 
people in a body; and what plague equal in hor- 
ror had ever been invented by madmen for the 
torture of innocent human beings? thought the 
Colonel, who hated to be disturbed in his habits, 
and who was not specially affected to the Penne- 
fathers. But he was in for it now, and had to 
make the best of it, pretending the enjoyment 
which he was far from finding in eating his own 
dinner by snatches, while he supplied the ladies 
without delay, and disputed with creeping things 
the best morsels on his plate. 

Gip and Pip were completely in their element, 





and outdid themselves in noise, good-nature, and 
slang. The boys were ubiquitous, and it seemed 
to each guest as’if he or she were asked four 
times over by the same person whether he or she 
would not have more of this or some of that, go- 
ing through all the dishes on the cloth. Val and 
Mil Cowley kept close to the skirts of Gip and 
Pip, and behaved rather shabbily to every one 
else ; but though the twins flirted generously with 
them, they flirted generously with-every other 
man about the place as well, and no one could 
complain that he was left out in the cold. San- 
dro Kemp, partly prudent, partly heart-sore, kept 
rigorously away from Augusta Latrobe for the 
first half-hour of the time ; but after then his pru- 
dence came to an end, and his heart-strings tugged 
too hard, so that, almost without knowing how, 
he found himself by the fair widow’s side, look- 
ing into her face for some sign of love with eyes 
which betrayed his own. 

But when Augusta had made up her mind and 
marked out her course she kept to it; and not 
the keenest observer—not even Dr. Quigley, had 
he been there—could have detected the faintest, 
most shadowy sign of that which poor Sandro 
was yearning, longing, hoping to see. Yet that 
she should speak to any other man than himself 
with frankness and gracious sweetness annoyed 
the susceptibilities of the peppery-tempered Col- 
onel. During that téte-d-téle drive to the Falls he 
had thawed to an immense extent internally, 
though externally his manners had remained just 
as glacial as ever; but he knew in his own breast 
that-the-old charm had begun to work again, and 
that Augusta Latrobe was almost as beautiful to 
him, and almost as desirable, as Augusta Mors- 
head had been, He intended, however, to prove 
her thoroughly before committing himself irrev- 
ocably: that is, he intended to repeat the mis- 


‘take of the past by which he had lost her once 


already, If during this period of proof he saw 
any symptoms of leaning to this side or that, any 
signs of possible favoring of one or another, he 
would banish her from his thoughts, leave her to 
her fate, and close forever against her that gold- 
en door through which, if she were wise and good, 
she might pass into the happiness of his home, the 
sufficiency of his fortune, and the honor lying in 
the name and state of Mrs. Colonel Moneypenny. 

He had no suspicion of any one. Since her 
widowhood and return to her old home Mrs. La- 
trobe had lived with such supreme discretion that 
she had escaped even the microscopic research 
and the megaphonic talk of a small country place 
like Highwood, and no one had coupled her name 
with that of any desirable bachelor here or else- 
where. Shai as his eyes were by suspicion 
and distrust, watching keenly and eagerly as he 
did, Colonel Moneypenny could see nothing in her 
manner even to Sandro Kemp which should cause 
him a moment’s uneasiness. Certainly he did 
not like that fellow’s following her up as he did, 
as he had not liked the choice and juxtaposition 
of the start ; and for a word or look the jealousy 
inseparable from that damped-down fire in his 
heart would have blazed out heaven high. But 
Sandro’s back was turned to him at this moment, 
and the widow’s calm face and quiet air betrayed 
nothing. So the rupture which was threatened 
for just one brief instant was happily got over, 
and the Colonel signified his silent forgiveness of 
a problematical sin by going up to the two as 
they sat a few feet apart under the trees, and 
making the third in their conversation. 

When dinrer was quite over, and the servants’ 
turn had come, the company all paired off and 
strolled away to the ostensible object of the day 
—the Falls, which were about a mile distant. 
Now Gip, with the keen flair of her kind, saw 
how things stood with poor Sandro Kemp, and 
sympathetically inclined to give all “cases” a 
helping hand when she could, she determined to 
put a spoke in that old Colonel’s wheel, as she 
irreverently phrased it, and to give poor old Kemp 
achance. As they were all gathering themselves 
into little knots, or segregating themselves into 
pairs, she, standing with Val‘ Cowley and Jessie 
Rayner—of whom, by-the-way, she wanted to get 
rid on her own account—called to Colonel Money- 
penny, just as he had ranged himself on Augusta’s 
right hand, Sandro Kemp being on her left. 

“ Oh, Colonel Moneypenny,” she said, “ do come 
here, and tell us what is the name of this aw- 
fully funny little flower. I know that you are 
a tremendously good botanist, and Jessie Rayner 
is wild about botany. Do come, please ; we are 
so awfully anxious to know !” 

“T assure you, Miss Pennefather, I know very 
little indeed about flowers,” said the Colonel, 
crossly, and not quitting his post. ‘“ Mr. Kemp 
is a far better botanist than I. Ask him.” 

“Oh, my knowledge is exceedingly superficial. 
I am afraid I should be of no use to any one,” 
said Sandro, quickly. “I yield the palm to you 
willingly,” he added, turning to the Colonel with 
a smile, 

“Tt would be absurd in me to pretend to know 
anything about it,” said the Colonel, angrily. 

Surely never were two men in greater haste to 
proclaim their ignorance of a science wherein 
both were notoriously proficient ! 

Gip laughed till the echoes rang with her voice. 

“How awfully funny!” she said, looking the 
Colonel through and through. “Only last week 
you told me that you had made a collection of all 
the flowers to be found about Highwood, and that 
you found they were some awful lot, I forget now 
how many—a thousand, or a million, or somethi 
Come along, and don’t be ill-natured,” she added; 
familiarly. ‘“ What a character the Highwoodites 
will get if you won’t do a little kindness like 
this! What will Jessie Rayner say of you, I 
wonder ?” ; 

“Oh, don’t bring me in, Georgie!” said Miss 
Rayner, hastily. She too had seen a little into 
the meaning of things ; and for a pretty girl from 
London, fashionably dressed by Madame Elise, 
and used to homage, it was too humiliating to be 
twice slighted on the same day, and to have two 





men preferring a woman ever so much older than, 
and not so pretty as, herself, “I should be very 
sorry if either Colonel Moneypenny or Mr. Kemp 
gave himself any trouble on my account,” she 
added, stiffly. “I can find out the flower by my- 
self.” 

“Tf I can be of any use to you, I am sure I 
shall be most happy,” said the Colonel, stung into 
gallantry, and going up to those two tiresome 
girls, behind whom Valentine Cowley was stand- 
ing waiting for his turn, and sure of Georgie’s tact. 

“Shall we go on?” asked Sandro of Augusta, 
his heart beating fast, and his voice a trifle husky 
and unsteady. 

For just one short moment the widow hesitated, 
thinking rapidly what was the wisest thing to 
do. Should she escape from the danger of that 
tninterrupted companionship by joining the group 
of unwilling botanists, or should she trust to 
herself, and go with Sandro alone? To do this 
would anger the Colonel, but to go up to him and 
wait for him would have the look of running 
after him—would be compromising herself both 
openly to the others and privately to himself. 

She knew that she could, if she would, win that 
trick in the great game of matrimony. It was 
not for nothing that she held her passions, her 
weaknesses, her desires, so well in hand to give 
the lead to her reason and perceptions. She saw 
through the glacial surface down to the smother- 
ed fire beneath, and knew that it depended only 
on herself which should gain on the other. But 
she had not finally determined. Life at her mo- 
ther’s home was emphatically torture ; but would 
it be much better at the Colonel’s? No, she had 
certainly not finally determined ; and in view of 
all that was and might be—of her own indecision 
on some things if resolute determination on oth- 
ers—she quietly accepted Sandro’s proposition, 
and said: 

“Yes, let us go on. They will soon overtake 
us.” 

“T hope not,” said the artist. 

And Augusta wisely did not hear. 

She was right, however. In a very short time, 
and before Sandro could tell her any of the good 
things which had come to him, the Colonel and 
pretty Jessie Rayner joined them as they were 
crossing the meadow—all four walking abreast— 
Sandro Kemp and Miss Rayner on the outside, 
by which the Colonel was next to Augusta in the 
middle. This arrangement answered very well 
as long as they could walk in open order over the 
lately mown grass; but when they came to the 
narrow pathway through the foggy waste, where 
only one could go at a time, and where the ladies 
liad to be helped vrer the stones and what the 
Pennefathers called the squashy places, then the 
efforts which each made to outmanceuvre the oth- 
er were marvels of generalship. 

The victory rested with the artist, and the Col- 
onel was outgeneralled. It was Sandro who help- 
ed the pretty widow over all the bad bits, Sandro 
who held her hand when she crossed the rude 
stepping-stones or jumped the narrow brook, 
Sandro who took her under his own care by right 
of assignment and appropriation, while the Col- 
onel was left to fatigue duty and Jessie Rayner. 
It was a voiceless, weaponless duel; but it was a 
duel all the same; and from that day Sandro 
Kemp might count as one of the facts of his life 
the deep and passionate enmity of Colonel Grey 
Moneypenny. 

This was the only hitch in the day’s enjoyment ; 
and when they all gathered in a body at the foot 
of the Falls, the noise and fun and laughter broke 
out afresh, all the more sweeping and intense be- 
cause of the interval of comparative repose gain- 
ed through the scattering of the elements. 

Gip and Pip changed their hats and their name- 
brooches, and no one knew one from the other. 
Val Cowley, who had been making confidences to 
Gip, repeated his lesson to Pip, to that naughty 
hussy’s supreme satisfaction; and Mil, who had 
just told Pip that he thought her the jolliest girl 
in the world, said the same thing to Gip, and en- 
treated her to give him back the phrase with inter- 
est. Mr. Lyon continued with one sister the con- 
versation he had begun with the other; Jessie Ray- 
ner complained to Pattie of the false position in 
which she had placed her by forcing her on Col- 
onel Moneypenny ; the boys themselves were tak- 
en in; the father and mother were puzzled ; only 
Augusta, who was in the secret, and little Nora, 
who had landmarks of her own, saw through the 
joke, and wondered in what the fun consisted. 
That there was some tremendous joke in the mys- 
tification was evident; but to no one but them- 
selves and the boys, when they were told, was it 
in any way intelligible. They, however, laughed 
as if they never would leave off; and when they 
were told, the Cowley boys laughed too, but not 
quite so heartily as the Pennefathers. 

The only one of the young men who was not 
thoroughly amused was Randolph Mackenzie, 
though he had sense enough not to betray his 
dullness. The general gayety was so far infec- 
tious in that he found himself compelled to laugh 
when others laughed; to flirt with Gip and Pip 
when flirting was evidently expected of him; to 
make his towering height of six foot two, with 
bulk in proportion, as ubiquitous as if he had 
been a smaller man; to do all that was expected 
of a good-looking young fellow in an assembly 
where, as the Doves had said, there was not a stick 
of a girl nor a crab of a man, and where, if the 
fun was of the most innocent and harmless kind 
possible, it was also of the noisiest and most rol- 
licking. 

But in spite of that superficial infection his 
honest heart turned ever back to his little cousin 
who had sacrificed herself so nobly to her idea of 
duty (but what a will that quiet little creature 
had !), and to that dear, beautiful, noble-hearted 
Stella—Cyril’s Star, and, because Cyril’s, then 
his as well—who had given up her love f@*her 
duty, and who was so sad and pale, so patient and 
unhappy. What odd things women were! he 
thought as he stood a little apart from the rest, 





looking at the tumbling waters, and seeing noth- 
ing of those falling sheets of foam, those rising 
veils of spray. They had a moral code among 
themselves which man did not share, nor yet un- 
derstand. It was doubtless far higher and purer 
than what he had on his own side, but it was in- 
comprehensible all the same. 

Randolph Mackenzie was one of those young 
men to whom a good girl is a thing to be won- 
dered at, a little feared, and very much respect- 
ed. She was something precious and mysteri- 
ous, something removed from the full compre- 
hension of men, because standing on an infinitely 
higher platform. Her very ignorance of the evils 
into the knowledge of which even little lads at 
school are initiated gave him a curious sense of 
awe. When with such girls as his cousin and 
Stella Branscombe he felt as if standing in some 
holy place, in the presence of some sacred shrine 
where no sinful thing might be. It was as if he 
had to put off part of himself when with them ; 
to be pure and humble, reverent and careful, as 
they also were pure and noble. It was a great 
mystery, this virtuous and innocent girlhood !— 
and while he thought this the loud laughter of 
wild Georgie Pennefather rang in his ear as she 
clambered up the rock in front of him and shriek- 
ed out to Milford Cowley: “ Where’s Georgie, 
Mil? I wish you would fetch her and Val; or 
stay—do you go, Randolph! Tell Georgie and 
Val we want them up here.” 

The final act of the merry drama was set when 
Sandro Kemp was reminded of his promise to 
“make a picture” of the party. Naturally each 
girl wanted to be the most conspicuous of the 
group, and all lamented that Sandro was not a 
photographer, when it would have been so much 
easier to have posed, and so much more like. 
Sandro, however, put Augusta as the point de 
mire. He said he wanted her black dress in the 
composition—and when an artist says that he 
wants something for his picture, it is useless to 
discuss or dissent. He placed them all just as 
he would have them, and resisted the temptation 
to caricature Colonel Moneypenny. This was his 
day’s sacrifice to a higher principle—the suppres- 
sion of self by the generosity of pride. 

But the Colonel, annoyed on all sides as he had 
been, resented the picture-making as if it had 
been an intentional personal affront. It was the 
last drop in the cup—the last straw of the pack. 
He was horribly ill-tempered all the way home, 
and Frisky had a bad time of it. He was not 
certain whether he ought or ought not to be jea- 
lous of Sandro Kemp—a man whom he called 
“that artist fellow,” and held as neither his equal 


nor yet a real gentleman. If he ought, then all 
was over between Nim aud the fmie faced mid 


ow; if he had no cause, why, then he might see 
about it. 

He was full of these dumb weighings and bal- 

ancings, full too of pinpricks and uncomfortable 
places, and he made the drive as uncomfortable 
as he was himself. He relented, however, just 
as he neared the gate of the Laurels—that for- 
midable home where, if he did not know all, he 
guessed something of what the poor dependent 
daughter suffered. When he parted from her at 
her own door, he pressed her hand a little more 
tenderly than he had intended, and looked into 
her face with a decided softening of his own. 
Pinched and furrowed it always must be; but it 
could be as gentle as it was sometimes haughty, 
as soft as it was sometimes stern. It was gentle 
and soft enough now, as he looked right into Au- 
gusta’s eyes, while he held her hand warmly 
clasped, and said, below his breath, “ God bless 
you!” 
” Then the door opened and shut, and the young 
widow passed from the love and gayety and plea- 
santness of the outer world into the darkness of 
the prison called by courtesy her home, where 
she was Cinderella among the ashes, whom the 
fairy godmother had forgotten. 

She had one joy, however, in her happy little 
son, who, having preceded her by half an hour or 
so, came running into her arms as she crossed 
the hall, saying, 

“Oh, mamma, what a jolly day it has been !” 

This was the latest addition made to his vo- 
cabulary. It was a present bestowed on him by 
little Nora, and the earnest of future chidings 
and more than one slapped little hand as a re- 
minder that “jolly” was a word not to be used 
at the Laurels, and that as often as he used it his 
grandmamma would “ spat” him. 

Hortensia was at home when her parents and 
Randolph arrived. She had had a day after her 
own heart, and received them all with the sweet 
serenity of one whose conscience is clear, and 
who has done the right thing. They had sacri- 
ficed to Baal in the person of the Pennefathers, 
and she had carried incense to the altar in the 
person of Mr. Branscombe. She would not re- 
proach them, only she did feel very much their 
moral superior as she met them at the door, and 
asked them if they had enjoyed themselves, re- 
marked that it had been a very fine day, and 
said she was so glad to see them safe again at 
home. 

She kissed her father and mother, and smiled 
quietly at her cousin; helped her father to take 
off his stone-colored alpaca dust-coat; asked her 
mother if she should carry her bonnet up stairs, 
and bring down her cap, to save her the fatigue 
of mounting those low, broad steps; and stood on 
a pinnacle of righteousness, and in the conscious- 
ness of victory all round. She was the quiet, 
home-staying, helpful, able Martha, and they 
were pleasure-seekers of a rowdy and objection- 
able kind. And she meant that they should take 
the lesson to heart, and see things as she saw 
them. 

Then the night stole on, and the day came to 
an end for all alike; and of the Pennefathers’ 
famous picnic nothing was left but empty bottles 
and fragments of food, torn gloves, soiled gowns, 
a few dreams, and some regrets. 

(ro Be CONTINUED.) 
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Crochet Muffetee with Cuff. 

Tus muffetee is worked with blue zephyr worst- 
ed in ribbed single crochet, and joined to a cuff 
worked with white Angora wool in Afghan stitch, 
and dotted with single stitches of black wool. The 
muffetee is edged with one round, the cuff with two 
rounds in pink filoselle silk. A bow of blue silk 
ribbon is set at the top of the cuff. To make the 
muffetee work in rounds back and forth on a foun- 
dation of 19 st. (stitch) in the following manner: 
1st round.—Pass over the 1st st., and work 18 se. 






















} q | with scallops in blue filoselle silk; the back is em- 
broidered in cross stitch with blue silk as shown in 
the illustration, and trimmed with a blue ribbon 
bow. To make the mitten, begin at the lower edge 
on a foundation of 35 st. (stitch), and work 8 pat- 
tern rows in Afghan stitch; put this piece aside 
for the time being, and work for the thumb 8 pat- 
tern rows on a foundation of 15 st.; then take up 
hand and thumb together, and work in continuous 
rows to the close; in taking up the stitches for the 
Ist round when uniting, take up those on the hand 
before those on the thumb for the left mitten, and 
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Fig. 3.—Suirrep Encvisn Dress.—Backx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, Little Girls’ Wardrobe. |—Wirn 
Cor Paver Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


reverse this order 
for the right one. 
Work 34 pattern 
rows to the top of 
maar a ae = —— ey is ee the mitten, but in 

= — ; Si the 9th, 13th, 16th, 
22d, 25th, and 28th 
of these narrow by 
1 st. at 2 st. from 
the edge on the 
thumb side of the 
work, working off 
2 -st. together; in 
the last 4 of the 


(single crochet) on 
the following 18 st. 
2d round.—1l1 ch. 
(chain stitch), 18 se. 
on the 18 sc. of 
the preceding round, 
working on the back 
veins of the stitches ; 
repeat this round 38 
times. After com- 
pleting the strip for 
the muffetee, work 
on one side of it 







Fig. 1—CasumMere Wrapper. Fig. 2.—Jersey Jacket ror GIRL 
For pattern and description see rroMm 5 10 7 YEARS OLD. 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. For description see Supplement. 













Crocnet Mirren. 











Key Basket. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 29. 





with white Angora wool for the cuff; take up 
2 st. on every rib, and work 14 pattern rows 
in Afghan stitch; in each of the last 7 of 
these narrow by 2 st. on each side. Join the 
sides of the muffetee and the first 7 rows of 
the cuff with overcast stitches on the wrong 
side, and work 2 rounds in sl. (slip stitch) 
around the edge of the cuff. For the rounds 
in filoselle silk, work in the following manner : 
1st round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. of 
the preceding round, and 8 ch., passing over 2 
st. ; at the end of the round, 1 sl. on the Ist se. 
2d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st., * 3 ch., 6 
de. (double crochet) on the middle one of the 
following 3 ch., separating the 3d and 4th by 
1 picot, consisting of 3 ch., and 1 se. on the 
preceding dc., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
one of the following 3 ch., repeat from *. 
Work as in the 1st round at the top of the 


muffetee. 
Key Basket. 


Tuts oblong basket is made of pasteboard. 
It is smoothly lined with olive green satin, and 
covered on the outside with black leather, 
stamped and gilded as shown in the illustration. 
Stone-colored leather, embroidered in the de- 
sign given by Fig. 29, Supplement, is gummed 
on two sides of the basket. The design is 
transferred to the leather, after which the lat- 
ter is pinked in scallops at the lower edge, and 
in small holes at regular intervals along the 
outlines. The embroidery is executed in point 
Russe and tent stitch with light and dark gray 
silk. A line of gold thread is sewn down with 
overcast stitches of black silk, Two leather 
handles are attached at the upper edge of the 
basket. 











Fig. 1.—Ctoak vor Girt From 11 to Fig. 2.—Ovzrcoar ror Boy Crochet Mitt: Figs. 1 and 2.—Lirtie Girts’ Warprose (Surrrep Eneuisu Dress, anp 
13 Years oLp.—Front.—For Back, FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. roche 1vten. Suirrep Princessk Dress with Yoke). For Girts rrom 5 to i0 Years 
see Page 773.—({For pattern and de- For description see Tue original is worked with white Angora oLp.—Front.—| For Back, see Fig. 3; and Fig. 4, Page 773.|—Wira Cur 





scription see Suppl., No. ILL, Figs. 12-21.) Supplement. wool in Afghan stitch, and edged at the top Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents.—({For description see Supplement. } 
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rounds designated, narrow on the other side of 
the work also in the same manner, Join the 
sides of hand and thumb from the wrong side 
with overcast stitches, and work on upper and 
lower edges 1 round with blue filoselle silk as 
follows: Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
following 2d st. on the edge, and 8 ch. (chain 
stitch), At the wrist work a second round in the 
following manner: * 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 

5 de. (double crochet) on the middle one of the 
following 3 ch., 2 ch.; repeat from +. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M. 8.—An illustrated catalogue of patterns will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of 10 cents. 

Inewe C.—Get gray chinchilla fur bands, cuffs, and 
collar to trim a purple velvet suit. A black plush bon- 
net with much gilt and jet will answer with this dress 
and with the bronze velvet. Cream white plush would 
be a suitable reception bonnet for wearing with both 
these costumes. 

L. E. M.—The dark plum-colored satin de Lyons, 
either plain or brocaded, is not more costly than a 
good black silk, and will make a suitable dress for 


ou. 

M. E. L.—You can probably match your dark green 
wool goods, though you need only remove the silk 
pleating and flounces, and stitch the edges to make it 
stylish. You might have a plush or corduroy collar, 
with cuffs and pockets, and uge tinted pearl buttons 
an inch in diameter. 

F. M.—Professor Flint, of Edinburgh, in a recent 
paper read before the Presbyterian Alliance, defines 
Agnosticism as “an equivalent for what has been va- 
riously called philosophical, or theoretical, or meta- 
physical skepticism”; and combats the popular re- 
striction of the word to the sphere of religion. 

H. 8.—Get pheasant brown cloth, camel’s-hair, or 
velvet to make a basque and drapery for your satin 
skirt. The princesse dresses, peasant dress, and pil- 
grimage styles are all worn by girls of seven to ten 
years. 

Juies M.—The fancy stores advertised in the Bazar 
will probably furnish you any fancy article you want. 

A Sunsoriser.—Make a navy blue broadcloth sacque 
by the pattern of the Hooded Costume Jacket illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XIII. Trim with stitch- 
ings, or else with plush of the same shade. 

Dora.—Have your suit entirely of velvet, made in 
simple shape with basque, full skirt, and apron, 
trimmed with fur, feather bands, or jet. Combina- 
tions are not necessary in such dresses.—Cold water is 
considered best for the complexion. 

C, A. P.—Thanks for your appreciative note.—Long, 
slender bugle beads are little used for dress trimmings. 

A 8v —In declining an irivitation to a wed- 
ding reception it is proper to add congratulations and 
best wishes. ~ 

J. C, J.—A gentleman certainly should not call upon 
a lady without invitation. Your own taste must dic 
tate now to invite him gracefully. 

Penrtexen.—The Habit Basque Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIII., will be the best pattern for 
you. 

A Sunsortner.—Lustreless black cloth made by any 
of the patterns of long cloaks illustrated this autumn 
fn the Bazar, and- bordered with black beaver or with 
black marten, willbe suitable for a mourning cloak. 
Seal-skin‘cloake are also worn by ladies in monrning. 

Busy Morser,—The Cordelier Basque Suit pattern 
ustrated in Bazar No, 45, Vol. XIIL, will be hand- 
some for you. 

Mas. Pemeroxe.—Read reply given above to “A Sub- 
ecriber.” 

Hesrrevs.—A thimblefal of borax dissolved in a 
tea-cupful of warm water, and applied with a sponge, 
will cleanse your cashmere. Make the skirt short and 
round, and alter the polonaise to the pilgrim shape. 
Then add a cape, hood, and cord with tassels. 

Mrs. L. M.—Imperial serge or else Henrietta cloth 
is the favorite material for winter dresses worn in 
mourning. The Habit Suit pattern, with crape as the 
trimming, is suitable for such a dress. 

Fanniz.—Your cream-colored material will look well 
for an evening dress made up in combination with vel- 
vet, either garnet, pale blue, green, or black ; the latter 
should be the front and sides of the skirt; also the 
double-pointed vest, while the cream-color would serve 
for a cut-away basque and trained back breadths. 

Sr. Heiena.—Yonu will need both thick and thin 
dresses for your Southern winter; in fact, such as you 
wear here in the spring and autumn. A black silk 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In an Op anv Onstrnate Case or Dysprpsta. 

I gave Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to an old and 
obstinate case of Dyspepsia with the most happy re- 
sult. He is now better than he has been in years. 
—{Com.] A. K. Wensrxr, M.D., Sr. Juszru, Mics. 





Wuewn you winshiden Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder you have to pay a little more than for an 
other kind, but you get the > best and most economical. 
Sold by all "eading grocers.—[Com.] 











Coryvixe Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Ba upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting Srotherne of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or m the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 centa. 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, Product of a special refining pro- 
EPPS Ss cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 
- aoe —, ae 

TE ugarless, and, when made, 

C HOCOLA ofthe ed coffee. Anaf- 

ternoon Chocolate. Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HomeeopathicChemists, London. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO-v 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Lx. SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF _ . 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Makin , Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlewor Fringes, tiimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every depeription, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Sausples sei 
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Something -Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 

by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 
Pronounced by all ladies who 
— —_ it, to be the best fit- 
ng, mi ost graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn. For 
sale by. CHIC CAGO CORSET 


onroe Chicago 
ii ‘Price by mail $1. 45. Lady 


‘assin, — ie tapers 
MONEY REFUNDED ail parts of the U.S 


A POSITION IS WANTED 


Lady of Refinement and Capability 


DURING THE WINTER, 


Where energy, intelligence, and faithfulness will be 
desired. Would take charge of a hotel or private 
house, and would leave the City if necessary. 
Highest testimonials given. 

Address 








=. 4... 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.0. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices, 





























Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special aad prompt attention. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These ents 

) aresoft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
, but a it to eacape through 
pos keep the wearer 

of warmth. To 

‘| ladies with weak lun, 7s these gar- 
American 








leading physicians, Send for circular. 
D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 


PREPARE FOR 
HRISTMA 





Fo my for Knitting Stockin 8, Mittens, Wristers, 
em and other articles. Put by on half fos 
balls in Black, White, and colors. An illustrated 
of 32 pages of rules for knitting this silk sent by aol 
on receipt of a 3c. stamp. Address 


NONOTUOK SILK 00., Florence, Mass. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness, and 
evenness of size in thread, with softness of finish and 
freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the quali- 
ties which have established the reputation of the Flor- 
ence, a8 the only ae Silk which has met with fa- 
vorable ————-. t is for sale by dealers in fine 
fancy goods everywhere. 
aubetitates to be imposed upon you. 


VAL. 


for it, and do not allow 





Established, 1853. 
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GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS:EXPOSITION, 1878. 


F. BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ine Furs 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 
Between Howard and Grand Sts., NEW YORK. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 








UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 


54 West 14th Street, New York, 


Exclusively for Ladies, now open. Con- 
nected with store by elevator. Hair- 
pres Shampooing, and Beautify- 
ing in i forms appl ed. Lady artists 
in attendance. 

The new invisible front, ‘* The Albine,®? now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard lon 
——— finest quality, al 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Hatira Specielty. All shades properly 
matched at reasonable prices. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
— the loveliness of youth. 

a Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 


, from $1 upward. 
long hair, from $6 


* Fesounbiinds in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

‘Competent artists to attend ijadies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 








Mailed 
Sireet, BN. ¥. City. Goods sent C.0. 





























Silver-plated Dinner Knives, 
and abe oe being guaranteed to wear three Pp! wer 


Bazar No. 45, Vol. XTI1. HOUSE- 

Di.—Get black and white striped velvet, at about $2 
a yard, and make an English coat-shaped basque to 
wear with your black silk and velvet skirts. If you 


prefer brocade, get mixed black and white small 


than ANY other wave made. 

Price 6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D, 
& with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
~ MRS. C. THOMPSON, 1 ‘State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


r doze 
RNISHING GOO!) 
ot aie! Catalogue 6 Fyiee- List free 
on aj 
N. Y. City. 
@ L. HADLEY. Cooper institute, N. ¥.. City 


on Car 0 free of 
Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


2 The THOMPSON 
ig dress to be worn on many different occasions should | & Patent SARATOGA | BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) WHITE Al AND DECORATE ED 
4 be made short, with a basque and trimmed skirt. g WAVE (which justtook Have removed to the handsome new store 
Mas. LD. M.—The MeGregor Mantle, ete, will be : | Cinnati Industrial Expo. | Wo. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. a — 
} Serra 2 a eee Fate eee Ce 2 sition), made wholly of | THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this chan 
Hi Wenur aot uo cout patos got menen 7 | 8 scaare hiircats | ieneeanerrert teineee | RMR a encrrac Te 
: * examine our splendid stock o ive N Wr e ne! na Tea ae 
. : Bustness.—To brighten your black cashmere get one é —_. or — — hair is thin or and N Fancy W: Richly I er Sots 11 pieces, China +53 Sets, 44 pieces... 
7 notremain in crimpindampor | —— hamber , $4. 
f. hs o ecient yet — Moles plaids, and use it | : It is the “latest” — ' “om , White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces 
ay o way shown on a suit illustrated on page 709 of | = SW YORK SHOPPING 
{ 4 





Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 


P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
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figures, or, if your stage of mourning dress permits 
you to wear colors, have shaded amethyst and laven- 
der brocade; it is stylish now to wear a light-colored 
basque with dark skirts, Perhaps purple plush would 
answer for your basque. 

Tuxo.—Drape a square apron of crape on the front 
of your black princesse dress, and have some pointed 
drapery, or else a looped scarf of crape, in the back. 
Stitching or else fur would be the only suitable trim- 
ming for a black cloth dress worn as mourning. A 
round basque and apron over-skirt would be a good 
style. The Hooded Costume Jacket Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No, 42, Vol. XIII., remains one of the favorite 
designs for cloth suits, and is very appropriate for a 
mourning dress. 

Moutir.—Trained dresses will not be worn in the 
street next winter. Plaid wool is used for trimming 
black cashmeres like the design shown on page 709 of 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. XIT1. Very dark green and ame- 
thyst shades are fashionable for blondes. A visiting 
Gress of black silk should be made short, and may be 
trimmed with beaded lace, though passementerie and 
fringe are more stylish. 

Roxy.—It is most stylish this winter to have a wrap 
different from your suit, except for cloth or plaid suits. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 45, Vol. XIII. 
Round waists will be worn usually with skirts to 
maich. Basqnes ‘and box-pleated waists with belts 
are when ‘thé material differs from that of 
the skirt. Jersey basques and gay-scarfs will be worn 
with dark skirts, 





MISS MARY E. CHERRY 


Will give READINGS FROM DICKENS, 
at Masonic ‘Temple, cor. 23d St. & Sixth Ave., 
three consecutive days, beginning Nov, 
17th, at 3.30 P.M. 

Readings will be interspersed with English-and 
Scotch Ballads 


Tickets for the Course, with reserved seats, $1 50. 

Miss Currey is highly “endorsed by leading clergy- 
men and littérateurs, as well as by many of our best so- 
ciety,who know her power as a reader and elocutionist. 
ARLOR FI REWORKS.— Wonderful, cu- 
Perfectly harmless, no pow- 
ngs. 














The Great Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


great are the cleansers of 
the If they work eas feerth Sil be per- 
raion boca She" Bocas pone“ tth ts 
KIPHEY WOR cs 

cured, and all may’be. For For sale by all Druggists. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictur 
10c.; 3 Autumn 


Bouquets, Tx9, 
Pictures, 9x13, 10¢. ; 8 Engravings 9x12, 10¢c. ; 13 Perfo- 
rated Mottoes, 10c. ' J. W. RIZZELL. Baltimore, Md. 

















$1.25 a Year. 
3pecimen Copy, 10c. : 
Trial Tri 2c. 
ei 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 

Ullusteated Journal, 

Devoted to Floral and Household Topica. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Bead for Premium List to— — “*455_ 

ADAMS & BISHOP, 

Box 2456, , 4 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Send 8c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 





Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beckman St., N. ¥. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS — 


Lo MEDAL PARIS 


EXP TION: 1878. 








EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Louis XVI, ang | Empire, R 
Anglo-Japan Queen ‘Anne, os in a. 
ony, Amaranth, English O 

T. a oTEWART & CO, 
75 West 23p New Yor. 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
ORGANS —— r free. Address 
> 


Washington, N.J. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin; 
for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the et Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
t. Diath ssortment of New Patterns. Send for 
ARD, Designer, 401 Canal St.,N.¥, 
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EPUUeY & 5 


Grand and Allen Sts, N. Y. 


STATION OF THE 
SECOND AVE. ELEVATED R. R. 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARGAINS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


DRESS SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, PLAIN VELVETS, 


Brocaded Velvets, Striped Velvets, 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
LEATHER GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS, JEWELRY, AND ORNAMENTS. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GENTS’ FURNISHING. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 
ARE CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 
QUANTITY, QUALITY, and LOW PRICES as USUAL, 
CANNOT BE APPROACHED ELSEWHERE. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine 


HOLIDAY NO. NOW READY. 
COMPLETE LIST OF HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Single Copy, 15c¢.; or 50c. per Annum. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED 





To. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3111¢ Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY PURCHASED A LARGE 
LOT OF EXTRA QUALITY BLACK SILKS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OUR SAMPLES WILL PROVE THE TRUTH OF 
OUR ASSERTION THAT YOU CANNOT DUPLI- 
CATE THE SAME GOODS ELSEWHERE AT LESS 
THAN 20 PER CENT. ADVANCE. 

BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY 
GOODS AND FANCY GOODS, 

OUR CATALOGUE IS NOW READY FOR MAIL- 
ING TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 
ly low. 


BABIES’ 


TOILET BASEETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. _ 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO, 


at Pa and 10th st, N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. x a 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............+.+ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 




















Harprer’s Macazine..... 

Harrer’s WEEKLY....... One Year..........$10 00 
Hagper’s Bazak......... 

Harper’s MaGaZine..... 

Siuens Weaxty... - one FORE isevcccccss TO 
Hagrer’s Maeazine 

Harper's Bazak......... } One Year.........+. 70 
Harper's Wrexkty....... 

Sitene’s Baxak:....<..: } CE BONE the ddccsncs 7 00 
| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiin Squanz, New Yorx. 





1880 JONES 1810 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. O-V-0__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O Oo cRocKERY. 
SILKS. 0 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


x x 

Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. 

| 

x 





Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. 


“o, JONES 


carpers. “13 oO 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} 
FURNITURE. Oo, A 07 

DOM ESTICS. "V Gents’ Fornisnina G’ps. 











CO LACES. 

GLOVES. 
HOSIERY. 
MILLINERY. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
NEW FALL ** QUARTERLY CATALOGUE” 
Just Published. Correct Styles, 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES m1 case JONES 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


NOVELTIES IN 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 


DOUBLE KNEES 


Fancy Cotton and Woollen Hose, French 
Cashmere with Cotton Feet. Also, Misses’ and 
Children’s Fancy Colored Balbriggan and Em- 
broidered Hosiery. 


UNDERWEAR. 
Lambs’ Wool, Silk, Cashmere, and Merino for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland,Maine. 











SIMDSOD, Crawford & Simpsoy, 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 


WILL OFFER 
Saturday, Nov. 20th, 


THEIR WHOLE STOCK, CONSISTING OF OVER 
500 EXTRA QUALITY, FINEST FINISH, PURE 
LONDON DYE _. 


“Seal Sacques and Dolmans” 


AT PRICES 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN THESE 
GOODS CAN BE PRODUCED FOR TO-DAY. 
LADIES WILL SAVE MONEY by MAKING THEIR 
PURCHASES NOW, AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE 
TO DUPLICATE THESE GARMENTS AT ANY- 
THING LIKE OUR SELLING PRICES. 

LADIES DESIRING ANY FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION—BY ADDRESSING US—WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT REPLIES TO ALL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Ave. and 19th Street, N. ¥Y 


- 


JES MoCREERY 





Have placed on their Counters 
FIVE HUNDRED PIECES OF 


Black and Colored 


SATIN DE LYON, 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
SATIN LA REINE, 


At $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, and $2; 


POSITIVELY 75c. and $1 PER YARD LESS than 
ACTUAL COST OF IMPORTATION. 


THE ABOVE LOTS ARE FRESH GOODS, AND 
COMPRISE ALL EVENING AS WELL AS STREET 
SHADES. 





Why —-> 





BOX 4614. 


ig, Japanese Crape Pictures 


These beautiful pictares represent Japanese flowers, vines, shrubbery, ':.nd- 
scapes, and artistically drawn figures, transferred in indelible colors te 
Japaneso Crape of the finest texture. Each pictare(as our illustration shows) 
is complete in itself, and contains Japanese writing or characters, describing 
the locality, names of flowers, figures, ete. They arc intended for, and make 
Deantifal and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, sofas, or lounges, and are 
suitable for lambrequins, center pieces for table covers, etc.; they can be 
seen in the parlors of our wealthiest families in New York City and else- 
where, are very fashionable, and will be admired and favorably commented 
upon by your friends. As we are now selling them at one-third their former 
price, ladies can beautify and ornament their homes at a trifling expense. 
They make cheap and elegant Christmas or birthday presents. Our prices 
are as follows (each picture being different): 
80cts.; 12 for 48ets., 
stamps, of any denomination, as we prefer them to silver. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 





% pictures for 1Sets.; 6 for 
sent by mai: post paid. Send us clean postage 


89 Amn Street, 
NEW YORK. 











= DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


In Silks, we have thousands of dollars’ worth of makes 
known to wear well, at moderate prices—sometimes job 
lots very cheap. In Dress Goods, our assortment of novelties 
and staples was never better. We have cheap but good 
fabrics, to as high as you wish to pay. The Paris novelties 
are unusually attractive. In Cloaks and Ulsters, we are 
told we have the best assortment in Philadelphia. In 
Ladies’ Underwear, the exhibit is unrivaled, while the 
Upholstery display was never better. 
chiefs, etc., etc., in latest colorings 


OUR “FIRESIDE SHOPPING GUIDE.” 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 
832, 834, 836, 838 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
















Gloves, Handker- 
and stylez. Send for 


Mention this paper. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOUKS. 


OLD TIMES IN THE eoLones. By Cuarizs 
Cariteton Corrin. Copiously Llustrated. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of 'T6 and 
The Story of Liberty. 

IL. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1880. With 
over 700 Illustrations. 4to, 776 Pages, Ornamental 
Cover, $3 00. rin 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 


Writings. By Anprew James Symineron. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
IV. 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W.L. Atpen. [lus- 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vv. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Grorex Orro TReveLyan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

VI. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part IL Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
W. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $8 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
Travellers in the Far East, Part L, issued last year. 

VIL. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, Svo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
box, $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s Rngland, lately issued.) 

Vill. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By Justin MoCartuy. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. Also, Complete 
in Two Numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 
20 cents each. Ix 


CHURCH-BUILDING. Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, Siena, Flor- 
ence. By Caances Exiot Norton. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


ao 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Warzaos. 


Ben-Hur. 
$1 50, 
From the Wings. By B. H. Buxron. 
Horace McLean. 


15 cents. 


By Avtoz O’Hanton. 15 centa. 


Missing. By Mary Ceo Hay. 20 cents. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Josxrpu Harron. 15 cents. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crarx Russeiw. 15 cts. 


JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ametia B. Epwarps. 15 cts. 
Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvgex W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuan ies Dickens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By WitttaM 
Brack. Illustrated by W. Smatt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$125. Also,a Cheap Edition, without Ilustrations, 
10 cents. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 cents, 


Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Hamitron, 15 cts. 


George Bailey. By Ortver Oxtpsoy. $1 00. 


Cross Purposes. By Crortta Frvpiay. 


10 cents. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. 


By Cuaries 
Noxpuorr. 15 cents. 


By Cuargies Kinesiey. 


Hypatia. 15 cents. 





6” Haurer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea@™ Harprr’s Catarocuz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


Mme.GURNEY & Co., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


The most reliable House for Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids. ARRASENHE, Crewel, &c. 


&ay~ 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@a 
Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


| A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 
63 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c. Carde 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair ir Haven, ct. 














j ‘New Sty le Cards, ‘Lithographed in bright c colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co. " Northford, Ct. 





Elegant, All New, Chromo & Sc roll Cards, no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed,10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 





f Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
J Gilt-Kdge Card Cards,10c. Clinton &C o,North Haven,Ct. 


$5 to $20 Berates. ss home: Samples worth #5 tree 


50 ELEGANT ae with name, 10c. 380 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 10c, W. Moors, Brockport, N. X., 
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7 wy my Al 
FACETLZ. 

Tusre is nothing like presence of 
mind, afterall. The other day, during a 
tremendous shower, a gentleman enter- 
ed a fashionable club, bearing a splendid 
ivory-handled silk umbrella, which he 
placed in the stand. Instantly another 
gentleman, who was mourning the ab- 
straction of just such an article, jamped 
up. “Will you allow me to look: at 
that ?” he said, sternly. 

“ Certainly,” remarked the umbrella- 
carrier. “I was just taking it to the 

lice station. It was left in my house 
ast night by a burglar whom we fright- 
ened off. hope it will ‘prove a first- 
rate clew.” 

And though the exasperated owner 
could plainly see where his name had 
been scratched off the handle, he sat 
down and changed the subject. 

~ <> 

What would make a good fishing-rod ? 

—We should think bass wood. 


oprpnsiaglibsinnggaagse 

A certain Chinaman gave a dinner par- 
ty. The viands were not to his taste. 
He rose from the table, asked to be ex- 
cused for a few moments, and left the 
room, with the remark, “Must lickee 
wife.” And he didn’t live in China 


either. 

When spelling is “reformed,” she'll 
write : 

“I'm saling on the oshun, 
The se is hi, no sale in site, 

It fils me with emoshun.” 
But one “ spell” will not change its name, 
For she'll be se-sic just the saim. 

cease 


A man who is as true as steel, possess- 
ing an iron will, some gold, and a fair 
proportion of brass, should be able to 
endure the hardware of this world. 


—-— ~~. ——- 
The bee can deliver a stinging retort 
and yet keep its mouth shut. This is 


THE SEASONS. 
FRILLS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, AND FURS, 


Soft, tender, sweet, and mild, 
The young Year’s new-born child, 
Her buds foretell a fragrant blossoming ; 
Chill .op’ning leaflets show, 
Half hid, a warmer glow, 
The opal-tinted promises of Spring. 
With violets wreathed, and od’rous 
daffodils, 
Welcome the dainty damsel of the 
Frills. 


Tall, stately, and erect, 
With youthful’ beauty deckt, 
Sweeps sultry Summer o’er the 
flow’r-flecked lawn ; 
Where blossoms sweet and rare 
Throw incense to the air, 
And soaring songsters greet the 
scented dawn. 
With luscious roses twined in shady 
bowers, 
Welcome the merry maiden 
of the Flowers. 


With riper, fuller grace, 
Flies Autumn to displace 
































The golden glories of | 


A woman who went to a concert to 
hear a performer called Bitud Tom “play 
by ear” says she was swindled, and wants 
the fraud e . She says that, in- 
stead of pla 8 by ear, he played with 
his fingers, just like other performers. 

—————_>__—_—. 

‘Why is it that the circus elephant nev- 

er kills the clown or the lemonade man ? 
PP Da ES 


BUTTERED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Mr. Cox. ‘‘ Why, I hear that you took 
ten dollars to vote for the Democrats, 
neighbor. Ain’t you got no conscience, 
a-sellin’ of yourself that fashion ?” 

Mx. Box. “ I don’t deny as | took a ten- 
dollar bill off the Democrats, John Cox. 
But you wait-till re hears wot I took 
from the Republicans: next day. My 
conecience is clear—I never voted for 
either side at that there election, no 
moré than the babe finborn.” 

Pas a 2G. 
AND HE COULDN’T HELP IT. 


Suor-Braox, ** Ten cents, sir, please.” 
Astonisurep Customer. ‘‘Ten cents! 
Why, everybody else only charges five 
cents,” 
Suor-Buiack. “ Five cents for two feet, 
sir; but ten cents for two yards.” 
——~_——— 
NEIGHBORS. 


“While cherishing the fact that ‘his 
house is his castle,’ a city resident should 
consider the comfort of others, and re- 
member that he should not conduct 
himself quite as if residing in the coun- 
try, with no one within a mile of him.” 


My house is my castle, of course, well, 
then, come, 

Little Willie, and play on your whistle 
and drum ; 

Tap the dish-cover, dear, if you like, 
with a spoon; 

Let the dog loose to-night, for he howls 
at the moon, 


where it has the advantage of the cam- sweet Summer I always liked music, and don’t under- 
paign orator. ; stand : 
eves ; 


* How did you find your uncle, John 2” 
“Tn apple-pie order.” 


And fading, at her 


ne 

The objections folks make to a big Ger- 
man band. 

Give the dear organ-grinder a penny to 


* How's that?” breath, play; 
* Crusty.” Our piano, of course, will be going all 
: Tt ‘ , Q 
er Lie splendid, in their a ; tht 
“Will you oblige me with a light ?” Call as loud as you like on the steps: 
said one gentleman. death, ink 


“*Sir,” said the other gentleman, in- 
dignantly, “do you take me for a torch- 
light procession ?” 


seniakemtlslidinislo 
Tux Kine or Gernor—Oleomargarine. 


wtiheniainntljpiatnihiiine 
The Philadelphia Herald says that the 
women of that city are busily engaged 
in getting up political clubs, They are 
about two feet long, and only appear 
on parade when the husbands of the 
women come home late at night. 


—_———_@—— 


“Do you protunt to have as good 
judgment as I have?” exclaimed an en- 
raged wife to her husband. 

* Well, no,” he replied, slowly; “ our 
choice of partners for life shows that 
my judgment is not to be compared to 
yours.” dpaidipielilpiretineme 

A man “out West” was offered a plate 
of macaroni soup, but declined it, de- 
elaring that they couldn't play off any 
biled pipe-stems on him. 


—_—@—_—_—_ 
“Have you in your album any origi- 
nal poetry?” asked one young lady of 
another. 
“No,” was the reply; “but some of 
my friends have favored me with origi- 
nal spelling.” 








The rich, rank, rud- 
dy, russet, fallen 
leaves. 

Yet heedless of bleak 
winds and stormy 
weathers, 

Welcome the lightsome 
lady of the Fea- 
thers, 


Chill, sombre, gaunt, and. grim, 
Dull, overcast, and dim, 
Stalks with’ring Winter o’er the sheeted plain, 
While sparkling gems of ice, 
With many a quaint device, 
Capriciously bejewel Frost’s domain. 
*Neath mistletoe what kisses will be hers ! 
Welcome the dimpled darling of the Furs, 





we rejoice 

As a family should, in our loudness of 
voice. 

Buy as much as you can at the door, 
while the shout 

Of the venders of merchandise echoes 
about. 

Let us get some more birds: with the 
earliest light 

They will sing, putting invalid slumbers 
to 


A fig for my neighbor, his nerves, and 
iis ease ! 


My house is my castle! I'll do as ) 
please ! 


REAL JAM. 


Little melancholy maiden, 
Why so sad and pale? 

Is your soul with sorrow laden 
That the buns were stale ? 

Had you not enough of honey, 
Or did careful “mam” 

Give you—saving thus her money— 
Common “ household jam”? 


Then the little maiden, peeping 
Through the tears that stood 

Ready in her eyes for weeping, 
Said: “It att was good! 

But ’tis this that has upset me— 
e my heart so sore— 
Naughty oo wouldn't let me 

Have a morsel more !” 




















THE FIEND KNAPSACK. 


1, Having resolved upon a walking tour for his health, he bought a knapsack in the innocence of his heart. 2. Strangely enough, that knapsack assumed a weird aspect from the moment he strapped it on. 
was it that influenced all the natives along the way to offer themselves as guides? 4. To exclaim: “This way, Mister. I'll show you the spot where George Washington Never Told a Lie. Only cost yer a quarter.” 5. Or: 
“Yes, that ‘ere’s the Cave where the Wolf devoured Gineral Putnam. There hain’t no reg’/ar admission fee, and towerists ain't ob/eeged to buy a guide-book.” —_ 6. And why did Mrs. O’Brien, the swate Indian Maiden of the Mount- 
ain, offer to sell him “ relics” (¢. ¢., pincushions) to remind him of his visit to the spot where Pocahontas wrote the life of Captain Smith? ~ 7. What ever induced parties to dog his footsteps, remarking : ‘ Yes, there’s an elegant 
view to be had from that p'int ; only you'll want a spy-glass. Two dollars an hour is all we charge.” 8. The very guide-boards seemed to grow more and more obtrusive at every turn. 9. Could it be? Yes; a light dawned 
yee the sy : It = all owing to the weird influence of the Fiend Knapsack!. 10, He sharpened his keenest razor. © 11. ‘The Impending Expiation! 12. The Struggle for Life! (sow music). 13, Flight of the 

napsackicide (curtain - 





